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Why kids close their books and hit the streets 


Window 

on 

Jordan 


Ibtisam Awadat 

Special to The Star 

RUNNING AWAY from school is today a common 
sight in Jordan. Some educators say that now is the 
time to take conceited action against pupils skipping 
school lest the problem gets out of hand. Others, 
however, argue this is an alarmist view and that tru¬ 
ancy is a worldwide phenomena, and not specific, to 
Jordan. However, the reasons for skiving from 
schools are manifold. 

“I wanted to stay at school, but my father refused 
to give me money to buy anything. That's why I 
ran away—to earn money." said Khalid while he 
was wondering downtown with his 12-year-old 


brother Amer. 

"I hate school, ail you get is homework and beat¬ 
ings from teachers. Anyway, f don’t understand any 
of the subjects, especially maths." Amer maintained. 

Khalid and Amer are alone neither in their atti¬ 
tudes nor on the srreet. They are accompanied in 
both by an increasing group of boys. 

A young woman eyed the boys curiously while 
she was getting her own child off to school. "I really 
feel sorry for children who don’t have the chance to 
continue in school." Suha told The Star. She said 
that she was forced to drop out of school at the age 
of 14. 

“My family forced me to leave school, so after 


two years I married my cousin. Now ! have two. 
girls and a boy.” ,. 

Suha is still angry with - her family' because they 
prevented her from achieving any of her dreams. 

“Pm determined not. allow anyone to interfere fn 
my life again. My sons, especially the girls, are 
going to get everything they need to help them grad¬ 
uate with the highest degrees,” Suha added. 

There are two aspects to truancy; “First is die sim¬ 
ple fact that some children just do not attend school 
at the required age, though these are relatively few 
in number.” said Abd AJ Raheem Subeimat, director - 


Continued on page 2 
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King says 
efforts 
continue to 
uncover 
truth behind 
Shmeisani 
murders 

AMMAN (Star)—His 
Majesty King Hussein 
has said that efforts are 
underway to uncover 
the truth behind the 
recent triple murder in 
Shmeisani of three Jor¬ 
danians. Prominent 
Jordanian lawyer 
Ha nna Nadeh, his son 
Suhail and psychiatrist 
Awni George were shot 
dead at George’s clinic 
during the E3d holiday. 
The King was respond¬ 
ing to reporters' ques¬ 
tions after attending a 
cabinet meeting mi 
Tuesday. 

The King pointed out 
that such crimes were 
alien to Jordan. He 
hinted that the culprits 
could have come from 
outside the country. 
“Jordan is open for 
others who come from 
various places in the 
region— and since die 
Gulf crisis in the early 
1990s the social web 
has changed— This, 
perhaps, is a part of 
the problem that we 
face... But I am confi¬ 
dent that we will pin¬ 
point the problem— 
and will know exactly 
what happened in 
order to deal with the 
matter appropriately,” 
the King said. 

Responding to a 
question about the link 
between the internal 
security situation in the 
Kingdom and the stum¬ 
bling peace process. 
His Majesty said, *T do 
not see a link between 
both issues-Regarding 
the home situation, 
what happened is very 
sorrowful— We are 
shocked for what took 
place—and we hope 
that we will reach the 
realities as soon as pos¬ 
sible.” ■ 
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Sharif’s murder 
puts PNA, Hamas 
on collision course 


Star Staff Writer and 
combined news agencies 
PALESTINIANS CLEARLY 
remain concerned about the 
circumstances surrounding 
Hamas “Engineer II" Mohie- 
din Sharifs death and are 
uncertain where to lay the 
blame, and what will ensue in 
the aftermath of the event. 
There are several conflicting 
versions of the story, and 
repercussions from both the 
killing and the exchange of 
accusations in its wake 
continue. 

The PNA charges Hamas 
with the killing, but Hamas 
suggests that agents of Preven¬ 
tive Security Service Chief 
Jibril Rjoub killed the bomb 
maker, either because of a per¬ 
sonal vendetta or on behalf of 
Israel. 

The strong man of West 
Bank security was accused last 
year of surrendering a Hamas 
military cell in the West Bank 
to the Israelis. It is said that the 
late Sharif had promised to 
revenge Rjoub’s action. 

With little hard information 
to go on. many Palestinians 
suspect that Israel is somehow 


behind both the killing and the 
tensions between the PNA and 
Hamas. And they fear a violent 
dash within their own commu¬ 
nity that, they say. would ulti¬ 
mately serve Israel’s interests. 

Yet questions over the death 
of the Hamas bomb maker are 
provoking trouble in an alrepdy 
tense West Bank, and are 
threatening to drive a perma¬ 
nent wedge between the two 
main political players in the 
West Bank and Gaza. Fear is 
mounting thatUtere might even 
be a civil war. 

Tensions broke into the open 
last week over the killing. 

Some Palestinian officials 
and members of Hamas blame 
Israel for what looked like an 
assassination. But the Netan¬ 
yahu government quickly and 
repeatedly denied any involve¬ 
ment. in sharp contrast to the 
1996 death of another leading 
Palestinian bombmaker. Yahya 
Ayyasb. when Israel refrained 
from comment. It is widely 
believed the Shin Bet. Israel’s 
internal security services, was 
behind the killing. 

Shortly after Israel's denial 
of their role in the affair, the 



Arab® say last rites 



By M ark Huband aad David Gardner • 

THE MEDDLE East peace process is Hkdy to be declared 
offkdaUy-dead within eight weeks if Israel toils to abide by 
agreements to withdraw Its troops Cram occupied Arab 
land. 

Amr Mousa, Egypt's foreign minister, Tuesday gave a 
dear sJgnal that after more than a year of failed attempts 
to salvage the Palestiuian-feraeli Interim Agreement 
signed in Oslo In 1993, a serious diplomatic reassessment is 
likely by Arab states if Israeli troops remain in Palestinian 
areas of the West Bank beyond a mid-Jane deadline. 

\ "They have to know that the peace process is dead If 
that.deadline & readied, (without a troop withdrawal),” 
Mr Monsa said-In an interview Tuesday. “Nobody buys 
this process any more,” he said.- _ 

Egypt b in dose consultation with Syria and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and the three countries are expected to draw up a joint 
agenda If US efforts continue to toO. Arab leaders may 
abo ’convene a regional summit of beads of state to co¬ 
ordinate their strategy. 

Since Beqjamih Netanyahu, Israel's prime minister, 
came to power In 1996 at the head id a right wing coalition. 

Continued on page 2 


Sharif 

plot began to thicken. Rjoub 
travelled to the office of PNA 
President Yasser Arafat in 
Ramallah at midnight to inform 
him that Mohiedin was killed 
in a power struggle, following 
a long conflict within Hamas, 
and that his cohorts tried to 
cover up the killing with the 
explosion. 

Rajoub based his report on a 
supposed confession made by 
19 year old Hamas member 
Ghassan Addasi. He later man¬ 
aged to smuggle out a letter 
denying the confession, in 
which he stated that he was 
forced under torture to claim 
involvement in the killing of 
Sharif. 

Hamas, anxious to cast a 
degree of doubt on the official 
explanation, said the PNA was 
at least indirectly responsible 
for the killing, in collaboration 
with Israel. A Hamas spokes¬ 
man in Gaza. Abdulaziz Ran- 
tisi. called the PNA investiga¬ 
tion “lies.” The Authority, 
sensitive to any criticism or 
challenge to its powers, reacted 
quickly by detaining him. 

Rantisi, in an address to an 
Islamic rally earlier this week, 
said that Sharif had died under 
interrogation, after which he 
was shot by Palestinian secur¬ 
ity officials in an attempt to 
cover up his torture. He dis¬ 
closed that Hamas activist 
Addasi was arrested minutes 
after the explosion occurred. 

Arafat's government ihcn 
pulled in key Hamas political 


leaders and dozens of mid-level 
activists, as well as the man 
they claim shot Sharif, Imad 
Awadallah. whose brother, 
Addel. is head of Ezz Eddin AJ 
Qnssam Brigades, the military 
wing of Hamas.. 

Palestinian police also 
arrested Ibrahim Makadmeh, 
another senior Hamas leader 
long on Israel’s most-wanted 
list who had not said anything 
publicly about Sharifs death. 
Makadmeh. still a strong advo- 
' calc or armed struggle "against 
. Israel, is thought to be-hSghly 
respected ■ by -Hamas’ militant 
base. Makadmeh is believed to 
have the authority to give the 
green light for Ezz Eddm A1 
Qassam Brigades for revenge 
attacks against Israel.. 

Israel remained on high alert 
against a terrorist attack Sun¬ 
day despite the PNA roundup 
of Hamas suspects from the 
West Bank and Gaza Strips - 

The alert was issued during 
the Passover holiday because 
security officials believe that 
the Hamas military wing stiU 
has the capacity to send suicide 
bombers into Israel, even 
though its top bomb maker ts 
dead. 

According to analysts, the 
recent arrest; give Hamas new 
incentive to attack Israel, since 
such strikes inevitably provoke 
an Israeli backlash against Ara¬ 
fat’s Palestinian Authority. 

When Hamas wants to score 
against the PNA. they use 
Israeli retaliatory power to their 
own politicaljtdvantage by Jut¬ 
ting Israel. A spokesman added 
that by attacking Israel. Hamas 
kills two birds with one stone. 

For their part. Homos politi¬ 
cal leaders called for an inde¬ 
pendent investigation into the 
Sharif affair. They also 
demanded that members of the 
PNA investigating team be put 
on trial. Meanwhile the Hamas 
military wing threatened to take 
revenge both in Israel and 
against Israeli targets around 
the world. 

There are a number of opin¬ 
ions concerning Arafat's deci¬ 
sion to rein in Hamas, which 
has opposed the Israeli-* 
Palestinian peace process from 
its inception in 1993. First of 

• Continued on page 2 


Rattle of guns gives way 
to sounds of progress 


By John Daniszewski 
BEIRUT—Until a few months ago. 
crossing between East and West Bei¬ 
rut near the waterfront at night meant 
threading through a lab¬ 
yrinth of empty streets 
and past ghostly build¬ 
ings. the abandoned sil¬ 
houettes of destruction 
that served as reminders 
of civil war. 

That quintessential 
Beirut experience is no 
more. 

Now traffic flies 

along recently built 

overpasses and through newly opened 
tunnels. And from the bridge at Fouad 
Chehab Avenue, one looks down on a 


Wor 

Repo 


shining cube of light—the new. IS- 
story regional headquarters or the 
United Nations, the first building to 
be opened in Beirut's cen¬ 
tral district since the 
1975-90 conflict. 

Journalist Tcwfik 
Mishlawi said it gives 
him a boost whenever he 
secs the lights from the 
UN ' building burning 
brightly, a harbinger of 
renewed life after so 
many years of darkness 
in the oW heart of the 
city. The new highways 
are welcome too. helping to knit 
together the war-sundered sectarian 
communities of BeiruL 



“This will have a very big psycho¬ 
logical effect." he said. “This has 
removed the harrier between Muslim 
West Beirut and Christian ' East 
Beirut.” . • 

Beirut has always been -an emble¬ 
matic city. For years, it was known as 
the crossroads of the Middle East, a 
paradise where East met West, where 
the jet set played, where spies spied 
and bank accounts were kept even 
more secret than in Switzerland. 

Then, during the civil war. it was 
the heart of diirkncss. a city whose 
name meant kidnapping, killing and 
chaos. More than 85.000 people are 
thought to have died in Beirut alone, 
among them the 241 US Marines 

Continued on page 37 



Sharif affair has driven a wedge otto Ptdestiman ranks. 




Privatization: 



or a curse? 


ByUhamSadeq 

StarSiqff.Writer '" • , 
PRIVATIZATION OF-at least 
some of Jordan’s public-sectors 
continues to be.the’source of 
considerable, controversy. The; 
merits of, the issue are being 
debated in Parliament and 
weighed in foe press. A num¬ 
ber of economists believe .that, 
the policy would lead to drastic 
economic , changes., that • 
wouldn’t necessarily be .benefi¬ 
cial, either to.individual Jorda¬ 
nians. or to the society as a 
whole. Even the man in the 
street seems cautious to 
applaud it. 

Some fear that privatization 
would mean price hikes on 
consumer goods because of the 
further lifting of government 
subsidies. This could result in 
price fluctuations, instability, 
and sharp hikes, producing a - 
situation in which the consu¬ 
mer may become a slave to foe •' 
“moods" of the merchant. 

They cite price increases in 
bread, and the lifting of subsi- .. 
dies on sugar, wheat and pow¬ 
dered milk. followed by the 
increases in water, fuel oil‘and 
electricity one after the other in 
rapid succession as examples •* 



Onrsite discussion of privatization. 


of-whal nngbt. continue, should 
privatization prevail. ^ 

Some expats even warn-tbat 
privatization would increase 
the number jobless. 

. Pro-privatization: ' 'experts 
stress she opposite. ■ If public 
companies are privatized, they 
say, more jobs would be 
created, and the quality erf pro- 
duction would improve. 

Also they agree with the 
goverartteiu - that' introducing , 
strategic partners from overseas .. 
would. help gfoatly -because of 


, the necessary Investment capi¬ 
tal and the advanced tecbriol- 
ogy that they would bring info 
the awnuy,. 

Economic analyst Ahmad 
.A3 Nammari sees it differently: 
' He opposes privatization 
because he fears that the moni 
bpoly will simply be transr 
' ferred .from the public to . foe 
.private sector. 

A1 .Nammarf says dial a 
clear line shouId , : be drawn 
v between those who are against 
-. Omtiiiued on page 2 


Report hints of renewed tension 
over inspections of Iraqi sites 


By John M. Goshko 
UNITED NATIONS--A report 
by UN experts says foe first 
inspection of formerly off- 
limits Iraqi presidential build¬ 
ings revealed no sign of. prohib- • 
ited weapon systems but warns 
that attempts at further inspec¬ 
tions could encounter Iraqi 
resistance. UN sources, said' 
Tuesday night. ' 

An annex , to the repot, also 
desc ri bed by foe sources! cites 
statements by Iraqi officials 
that they do not regnrd the : 
United Nations* right to search 
the buildings as open-ended 
and hints foot Iraq, might now •' 
take the position that it has dis¬ 
charged its obligations toward 
UN inspections. . If so* that 
could lead to a renewal of the 
recent tensions that led to a cri- 
sis in which Washington threat¬ 


ened, to bomb -suspect'rites "in - 
' Iraq. ; 

These are the mam-pomts of 
foe-report detailing the findings , 
of inspections foatwerecarried 
. out at .eight presidential sites .in 
varidtis parts of - Iraq .between. ’ 
March _26 and 3 .. April, foe 
sources said. . . 

The inspections followed'a . 
four-month confrontation .ovqr\ 
President Saddam ' Hussein’s 
refusal to give the United: 
Nations access to the palaces - 
nnd subsequent US threats^ofr- 
air rend, missile, strikes against- 
Jraq;- : ; 1 

The-crisis'-was defused.': at,; 

. leas .temporarily; when Seoge- 
tary Goieral Kofi Annan went' 

Saddam 

■ for UN inspectors to segrcEt&ef. ; 
palaces and other sites accom-. 


partied by diplomats under foe 
-direction of Jayatitha Dhana- 
.p ala. u ndersecretary general fire 
disarmament .affairs.'. Dhanai- 
'-polo's secret-report was sent to 
AnnaB- Tuesday.. The sources . 
said they tentatively; expect it fo 
tie .forwarded- to foe Security 
Council on Wednesday, 

■. Richard Batter, head of the 
.UN',. Special .Commission 
-{UNSCOMy charged with elim¬ 
inatingjjngqjs weapons of mass 
deSfcnjctioo; already has said 
-fhUMhe-searches by teams of 
UNSCOM inspectors arid dip- 
fomats; turned up no evidence 
of secret Iraqi nuclear; chemi¬ 
cal or biological weapons pro¬ 
grams. That point i S spelled oat 
ij_ffeater.dmil in foe report, 
.foe sources said. • 

Continued on page 2 
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Why kids close their books 
and hit the streets 


Continued from page 1 

of academic education in the Ministry of 

Education. 

The second aspect is far more proble¬ 
matic. More and more students are running 
away from school. "They constitute 1.2 
percent of the total number of students in 
Jordan—that figures out to about 9,000," 
Suheimat elaborated. 

While the number of truants remains rel¬ 
atively consistent, the causes of the prob¬ 
lem vary from case to case and run the 
ynmut from social and family situations 
and economic problems .all the way to the 
educational system itself. 

"A pupil may skip school for any num- 
her of reasons. There are often serious per¬ 
sonal problems: a death or divorce in the 
family which affects the student's health 
and spirits and may eventually lead to tru¬ 
ancy. Suheimat pointed out that a family's 
economic circumstance is a principle fac¬ 
tor that leads children to drop out of school 
and enter the more immediately lucrative 
labor market 

Could the educational system be to 
blame? “When we talk about the system. 


we have the teacher, the school and the 
book," Suhemiat noted. He sees this os 
crucial to the level of school attendance. 
"The teacher's classroom behavior is espe¬ 
cially important. If students are punished 
either physically or psychologically, or 
their real needs are disregarded, problems 
will arise. 

Slow-leaming students and diligent stu¬ 
dents both need attentive and sensitive 
instruction." Suhemiat explained that the 
Ministry has inaugurated special schools 
for gifted students, as well as more facili¬ 
ties for weaker pupils with special needs. 

“Students sometimes drop out because 
they can't understand the material. 
Because of this, the Ministry has set up a 
special department that reviews and 
revises textbooks to insure that the mate¬ 
rial is appropriate to the various grade lev¬ 
els," Suheimat stressed. 

And the Ministry, Suleiman empha¬ 
sized. is malting a real attempt to curb tru¬ 
ancy. “If a student is absent from school 
without permission for one week, the head¬ 
master notifies the parents." If they don't 
cooperate, the headmaster informs the 


Ministry of Education which in turn goes 
to the Administrative Governor. 

'The Administrative Governor often 
manages to return many of these cases to 
school, but there are still those who don't 
cooperate." he said. 

As the pupil matures, perhaps realizes 
he left school too early and now wishes to 
return, there arc educational opportunities 
provided by the Ministry that can work to 
his advamage. "We have a parallel educa¬ 
tion and evening study courses in public 
schools enabling students to make up for 
knowledge and skills lost because of ear¬ 
lier absences." Suleiman said. 

The Ministry of Education is preparing a 
promising project to provide 15-year-olds 
with educational essentials which they 
may have missed due to truancy. 

"We call the project 'Weekend Camp.' 
It will be established in some educational 
institutions for those who have missed a 
lot of school, to provide them with the 
opportunity to catch up on their education 
in their free time." Suheimat said, noting 
that the project is supported by the Chinese 
Government. ■ 


Their other job: Running away from school is not a youngsters prank as it com¬ 
monly supposed 



King Hussein chairs 
Cabinet session 


AMMAN (PetraI—His Maiestv 
King Hussein on Tuesday pre- • 
sided over the cabinet session 
where he was briefed on the 
plans and future programs of 
each ministry. 

The King expressed great 
relief, pride and appreciation 
for efforts exerted by the gov¬ 
ernment in all fields. He 
affirmed that the supreme 
national interest should be in 
the forefront of priorities. The 
King expressed also his abso¬ 
lute confidence in the govern¬ 
ment and its ability to confront 
the challenges of the stage and 
of realizing more progress and 
accomplishments. 

"Supreme security interest 
should be built and realized 
beyond apologetic means, to 
shorten time and distance 
towards achieving the targets 
which we all seek.” the King 
said. 

He affirmed the necessity of 
going ahead without hesitation 
in the administrative develop¬ 
ment and elevating the effi¬ 
ciency of state apparatus and 
productivity, as well as intensi¬ 
fying rehabilitation programs in 
both public and private sectors 
to be able to compete. 

The King touched on tile 
importance of creativity in the 
administrative field to tran¬ 
scend poor financial resources. 

On the issue of poverty and 


means of tackling it, the King 
was-informed that funds for the 
first stage of the social produc¬ 
tivity program from 1998-2000 
at a cost of JD 178 million 
have been secured. 

His Majesty affirmed the 
importance of activating the 
investment sector in all fields, 
particularly, in the fields of 
industry, agriculture, tourism 
and trade, pointing out the sig¬ 
nificance of setting the legisla¬ 
tions and measures to promote 
investment and create jobs. 

Regarding the agricultural 
sector. His Majesty stressed the 
necessity of setting a mecha¬ 
nism to tackle the issues of 
agricultural loans. He called 
for these loans to be directed to 
the productive fields. He also 
touched on the importance of 
tackling the problems of agri¬ 
cultural marketing and other 
problems. 

In the field of youth and 
sport, the King urged the pri¬ 
vate sector to contribute to the 
preparations for the coming 
Arab Sport Round which is due 
to take place in Jordan in 1999. 

Following the session the 
King said. "I believe that we 
should focus on the just and 
comprehensive peace that 
gives people their rights and 
enables them from living in 
security in a different atmos¬ 
phere than that in which we 


Report hints of renewed tension 
over inspections of Iraqi sites 


Continued from page 1 
However, the sources added, 
the report notes that UNSCOM 
expected that result since Iraq 
had several weeks during the 
stand-off with the United 
Nations to remove any incrimi¬ 
nating material or documents 
from the palaces and their sub¬ 
sidiary buildings, 

Butler and other officials had 
said their main aim in the first 
round of inspections was two¬ 
fold to establish the principle 
that UNSCOM has the right 
under its mandate from the 
Security Council to search the 
presidential sites, and to get a 
baseline idea of the size and 
nature of these buildings to aid 
future inspections. In that 
respect, the report says, the ini¬ 


tial inspections were regarded 
as successful. 

More ominous, the sources 
said, is an annex to the report 
written by Charles Duelfer, the 
deputy head of UNSCOM. 
which describes hints of a pos¬ 
sible future return to obstruc¬ 
tion tactics by the Iraqis. 

Although UNSCOM offi¬ 
cials have said the Iraqis gener¬ 
ally were cooperative during 
the searches, the annex, as 
described by the sources, cites 
several instances when Iraqi 
officials objected strongly to 
the inspectors taking photo¬ 
graphs inside the palaces and 
surveying them with overhead 
helicopter flights. The report 
says the Iraqis relented in their 
objections only after the 
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inspectors made clear they 
would not budge on these 
points. 

In addition, the sources said, 
the Iraqis indicated at various 
times to the inspectors that they 
understand the agreement with 
the United Nations (o be of lim¬ 
ited duration. Iraqi Deputy 
Prime Minister Tariq Aziz has 
said that his government was 
permitting the now completed 
round of inspections to prove 
its contention thai Iraq no 
longer has any prohibited 
weapons and should be freed of 
the burden of UN economic 
sanctions. 

However. UNSCOM says 
that it has considerable more 
work to do before it is able to 
piece together the whole story 
of Iraqi weapons programs. 

Accordingly, UNSCOM con¬ 
tends that the agreement 
between Saddam Hussein and 
Annan gives the United 
Nations the power to keep con¬ 
ducting inspections for as long 
as it believes necessary. Annan 
also has said that is his interpre¬ 
tation of the agreement. ■ 

LA Times-'Washington Post 
News Service 


Privitization 

A blessing or a curse? 


lived for a long time of our 
lives." 

“I think that matters are 
moving in the right direction 
despite the existence of obsta¬ 
cles ...I believe that the great 
accomplishment regarding the 
old and new Irish cause is 
something that stimulates opti¬ 
mism that focus would be con¬ 
centrated on die pivotal prob¬ 
lem regarding the Palestinian 
Israeli dimension, and the 
rights of the Palestinian breth¬ 
ren on their national soil." His 
Majesty said. 

The King called also for 
solving ah other issues includ¬ 
ing the withdrawal from the 
occupied Syrian and Lebanese 
lands to achieve the compre¬ 
hensive peace which would 
afford a dignified life for the 
peoples of the region. 

Regarding Jordan's stand 
concerning an Arab summit 
and if this issue has been dis¬ 
cussed by His Majesty and 
Egyptian President Mubarak in 
Sharm El Sheikh. His Majesty 
stressed that Jordan is always 
for Arab meetings, and sup¬ 
ports such meetings . The King 
pointed out to the importance 
of preparing for a successful 
summit that would result in an 
Arab stand and position that 
would serve the Arab cause 
everywhere. ■ 


Continued from page 1 
privatization out of hand and 
those opposed who also realize 
the importance of private 
investments to either expand 
already existing projects or 
establish new enterprises. He 
notes there is an enormous dif¬ 
ference between the two. 

The point of dispute is the 
fact that the government is 
gradually abandoning its shares 
in profitable companies and 
seems willing to sell them to 
strategic foreign partners. It is 
currently seeking to sell 40 per¬ 
cent of its equity in the Jordan 
Telecommunication Company 
and of 30 percent of its stake in 
the Cement Factories 
Company. 

Lower House deputy Nazih 
Ammarin. also an opponent, 
wonders whether privatization 
has been embarked upon to 
serve national needs or simply 
to meet the instructions of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

He stresses that the concept 
of privatization hasn't yet been 
made completely clear, adding 
that there are certain strategic 
sectors of industry, such as oil. 
phosphate and fertilizers, which 


should not be touched. 

Ammarin says it is danger¬ 
ous to allow foreign busi¬ 
nesses to own ~ shares 
approaching 100 percent* in 
local companies. He argues 
that the incoming investor 
would likely be much more 
interested in looking out for 
his own profits while ignoring 
more local prerogatives. 

But he concedes that if pri¬ 
vatization is an "inevitable 
evil"—ns he terms it—then we 
implement it carefully. Al 
Nammari on the other hand 
doesn't necessarily reject for¬ 
eign participation but stresses 
that priority be given to 
national capital. 

There are a number of 
points that must be taken into 
consideration when the owner¬ 
ship of any company is trans¬ 
ferred to "the private sector. 
These include: 

■ Proper assessment of 
company assets, so it is sold at 
fair market value. 

■ Sale of shares on the 
^mman financial Market. 

■ Investment of revenues 
generated from the process 
into new productive enter- 



Amareen 

prises, while encouraging the 
private sector to take an active 
role. 

■ Protection of workers* 
rights when public companies 
are privatized. 

Prominent economic expert 
Dr Yousuf Mansour views the 
issue from another angle. He 
worfdered what would happen 
if . the privatization process 
stopped. What, would be the 
result? 

. He points out that it would 
mean that the government 
would have to borrow more 


. than $500 million to finance 
operations for modernization, 
rehabilitation and expansion of 
its institutions t to guarantee 
greater ; efficiency' and 
profitability. ' 

And that’s not all.. Mansour 
argues that the government 
• would also be committed to 
borrow more than $500 million 
to construct the proposed elec¬ 
tric power station, in addition 
to an extra $650 million to 
finance. the water network 
projects. 

All in all this would mean an 
economic decline, as the King¬ 
dom's debts would rise by 
approximately $1.6 billion! .. 

Mansour adds that if the pro¬ 
cess of privatization is aban¬ 
doned or hindered, foreign 
■ investments will shy away,and 
Jordan would lose aconsidera- 
ble number .of investment 
opportunities! 

- Egypt, for example. Mansour 
notes, has succeeded in attract¬ 
ing foreign investments;, esti¬ 
mated at $740 billion. This'is 
simply the result of embarking 
on bold and successful meas- 1 
ures to privatize its public cor¬ 
porations. ■ 


Arabs say last rites for peace process 


Continued from page 1 

Israel has withdrawn its troops 
from most of the Palestinian 
town of Hebron. But further 
withdrawals appear unlikely 
before mid-June. 

Egypt has become increas¬ 
ingly anxious at the failure of 
the US to break the deadlock 
by putting pressure on the 
Israeli government to abide by 
the Oslo agreement. 

“It's up to the Americans to 
save the peace process. If (US 
envoy Dennis) Ross comes 
again and achieves nothing, he 
won't come a second time." 
Mousa said, referring to a 
week-long attempt by the US 
envoy earlier this month to 
restart negotiations. "What is 
needed is a major policy action 
by the US. What is their posi¬ 
tion?" he asked. 

Ross left the region empty- 
handed after a series of meet¬ 
ings with Israeli and Palestin¬ 
ian leaders. 


The Egyptian government 
does not believe the US can be 
replaced as the main sponsor 
and mediator in the peace pro¬ 
cess. But ii is equally deter¬ 
mined to maintain the land- 
for-peace principle agreed in 
Oslo, even -if the US fails 
despite its regional influence 
to see the agreement carried 
out. 

"We don't believe in vacu¬ 
ums. even if the US is unable 
to lead the peace process 
Mousa said. “Anything the 
Netanvuhu government did 
would continue to be illegal.” 
he said. “There will be a reas¬ 
sessment. Business as usual 
cannot continue." 

Mousa revealed that Netan¬ 
yahu telephoned President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt last 
week in a fruitless effort to 
convince the Egyptian leader 
that Israel remained ready to 
honour its commitments. Mr 
Mubarak has made it dear he 
no longer trusts Netanyahu. 



Israeli soldier looks on in the old city of Jerusalem 


Evidence elsewhere of this 
distrust lay In the recent Leba¬ 
nese and Syrian rejection of 
Israeli offers to withdraw its 
troops from south Lebanon. 
The proposal to withdraw. 


demanded by a 20-year-old 
UN Security Council resolu¬ 
tion, was rejected because of 
Israeli conditions. ■ 

. Financial Times Syndication 


Sharif’s murder puts PNA, 
Hamas on collision course 


Continued from page 1 

all. they say. Arafat does not 
tolerate open challenges to his 
authority and to the credibility 
of his government 

Arafat undoubtedly realizes 
that my Hamas attack on Israel 
now not only would kill the 
chances for a further Israeli 
redeployment from the West 
Bank—currently under negoti¬ 
ation—but would bury the 
whole peace process, which, it 
seems. Arafat cannot survive 
without. 

Beyond that, he may be 
afraid that backing for Hamas 
attacks is growing in the 
absence of progress on the 
peace track, which has been 
deadlocked since early 1997. 
when Israel aggressively began 
building settlement on Jabal 
Abu Ghnaim on the outskirts 
of traditionally Arab East 
Jerusalem. 

However, observers say that 
the PNA is not cracking down 
on Hamas to the degree it did 
in 1996. after a wave of suicide 
bombings killed dozens of 
Israelis in revenge for the 
assassination of Hamas bomb 


maker Yehiya Ayash. probably 
by Israeli agents. 

At that time. Arafat shut 
down schools, health clinics 
and mosques run by Hamas, 
and arrested hundreds of acti¬ 
vists in social and political 
wings of the Islamic 
movement. 

Observers believe that the 
PNA is not willing to escalate 
the situation in the Palestinian 
areas but instead prefers to 
bring stability to the situation, 
especially since the PNA 
believes that cracking down on 
Hamas will lead to an inter- 
Palestinian civil war. In light of 
this threat, the Authority 
appears to be mostly arresting 
and interrogating Hamas lead¬ 
ers about Sharif s death. 

But there is a dispute within 
Hamas itself, us its political 
and military wings argue over ‘ 
the role of military operations - 
against Israel as a tool to 
destroy the peace process. The 
debate rose in late 1995. when 
its political movement in Gaza 
challenged the role of "outsid¬ 
ers"—particularly the military 
activists that are based in 
neighboring countries and 


Iran—in issuing instructions 
for suicide bombing attacks 
against Israel ro Hamas cells in 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

Nevertheless, last Sunday in 
the West Bank city of Hebron, 
where thousands of Jewish set¬ 
tlers and right-wing leaders 
launched Israel's "50th anni¬ 
versary" celebrations, Palestin¬ 
ian residents were adamant that 
they do not want to see Hamas 
and the Palestinian Authority, 
fighting each otber. ■ 



return#-:' 

AMMAN (Petra)—Hen- 
Royal Highness Crown 
Prince.Hassan ajkf Prin¬ 
cess Sarvaih returned 
. borne on Tuesday follow¬ 
ing a working four which 
included Britain* . Ger¬ 
many and the United 
States- which, was.: fol¬ 
lowed by a private visit 
to Europe. 

Prince'Hassan inaugu¬ 
rated the Jordanian Badia 
Week in London. He met 
in Bonn with the- German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
and discussed with hirri 
the latest developments in 
the region .as well as 
means of developing eco¬ 
nomic relations between!' 
both countries. 

Jn- New York, Prince 
Hassan met with Arab 
and Islamic envoys to the 
UN and discussed, with 
them the efforts exerted 
to overcome the: obstacles 
hindering the . peace 
process. 

Gorbachev irr 

Jordan 

Sunday 

AMMAN (Petra)— 
Former Soviet President 
Mikhail Sergievich Gor¬ 
bachev is due to detivera 
lecture entitled /The 
Leadership and the Inter¬ 
national Challenges" in 
Amman on Monday. Gor¬ 
bachev; who is expected 
to arrive in Amman on 
Sunday, is invited by the 
international Leadership 
Academy, whose Consul¬ 
tative Council is presided 
by Her Majesty Queen 
Noor. - ,. 

Ensour 
welcomes 
Blair’s visit 

AMMAN (Petra)— 
Deputy Prime Minister 
for Services Affairs, Min¬ 
ister of Information 
Abdallah* Ensour wel¬ 
comed on Monday the 
coming visit of British 
-Prime Minister Tony 
Blair to Jordan. He saidr 
during the weekly press 
meeting on Monday, that 
Jordan welcomes the visit 
particularly, as it comes 
following the recent visit 
of British Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Robin Cook to the 
area! "We look with great 
importance to this visit 
and its timing, at a time 
when the stumbling peace 
process is pushing the 
region towards unpredict¬ 
able dangers," Ensour 
said “Blair's visit aims at 
moying the peace process 
to achieve s just and com¬ 
prehensive peace in the 
region," he added. 

Shbeilat 

released 

AMMAN (Star)—Leith 
Shbeilat has been 
released from detention 
following the ruling of 
the Court of Cessation. 
Shbeilat has been 
released on bail awaiting , 
the outcome of his. court 
case. The General 
Assembly of the Court of 
Cessation ruled in favor 
of releasing Shbeilat after 
a formal application was 
made, on his behalf by his 
lawyer, Hussein Mjalli. 
Shbeilat was taken in cus¬ 
tody for bis alleged role 
in the Ma'an riots last 
February. 
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; ■ -v ; -; Jordanian Parachuting Club 

Prince Abdallah 
ioes for the jump 
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; MediaControf ted 

; 

on 1A. Anni' 81 3 cere many jjj Baden-B ade n 

went to Russia s president Boris Yeksin. >. v- 

Tourism galore in AqjabaE> 

; Un^soolwllL^ h ^ i 3 fQr Ac J aba than ever before. 
UiLl I* . pet ?P. le vn sited Aqaba during the Eid festiv-- 

I 1 loansm galore for ail commercial establish- 

jL and re 5tourams in the'blazing-sun seaside resort 

& n a .Sr^r Pla,nt l about ^ reccSonVSdA 

.^ c d # 5“ M>n the contrary, quiteararaber of peo- 

: S! i?, d , set U P c ? m P° n Aqaba beaches, becauseall 
V the hotels were booked. • 

No to visit 

■ Upper House-Senator LeUa Sharaf saW that she will 
never visit the West Bank - • WIH 

and Jerusalem as long as 
- they continue to be occu- 
■ pied by Israel. Speaking 
to Radio Monte Carlo, the 
former Minister of Infor¬ 
mation said that she fears 
' not only for Jordan, but 
j for. the future of the whole 
Arab nation. The widow 
of the late Prime Minister 
. Abdel Hamid./ Sharnf 
added .that, those who 
thought that peace would 
bring about stability have- 
become .disenchanted and 
that it has become clear it 
is pence that is creating 
instability and " new 
dangers. 



Sharaf 





Extra day for the workers 

■ Civil service employees might just receive' another 

one-day holiday per week. While it is not yet official; 
the government does seem to be moving ; ih-that direc¬ 
tion. If it proves correct 
the public employees will 
no longer have to work on 
Thursdays. This is still 
under discussion, but the 
Ministry of Admihistra-' 
live Development is ctuv 
rcntly looking into ways 
of implementing the' pro¬ 
posal. What iscertain is ? 
lhar everybody—mqst 

government employees,' | 
that is—now want the- 
extra day, off. A stud/A 
conducted by theMfnlstry; 
found "thdP'TOgjfc^npfef 
iWCrse Interviewed -Wait ] I ij.i i mjir i . i ju. «.— 
another daytfrf'dtrrtngite I APlffqpuyfL.^ 
week, and prefer: Thtirs-". ^ ' /. - * V 

days to 3oy other day. The new. arrangem e nts; would 
mean that ministry etaployees would clock put at,three 
o’clock in. the afternoon ratter 
However Minister of Addanjstrative Development Dr 
Bassam Al Umousb is not pleased;. H^etnptes^es^t 
giving employees another day off- would lessen their 
overall productivity. s - ; V V 

Accidents j” : 

4 * As usual.the.Eid fesrivities pipderced their fair share, 

of accidents.' Eight people died and 103- were Figured r 
throughout theeountry. fn addition, there were 25 fi res. .. . 

Busy, busy, busy ; 

■ The 14 committees of.the Lower House of Pi^anteiH' ‘ 

have" their hands foil They arejoota'ngfr^^ - 

draft laws. The iegal Committee, for instance,^* Took-• 
ing into Temporary -Law no I (1983) of^htrPress Assor .l. 
elation, the drafts law of 1993 to ban.liqpbr/tte Civil.;/ 
Courts. draft law.of,. 1996,’. a draft law. to set up a free- - 
doin, democracy -aod. a; huinannghis center pw, a 1997\If 
reform draft.Iaw forjheState.Secunty.Cpuct-^ ... 

The maggot •;• •*;i"<■ 

■ A'very in teres ling^picceof information ‘came_our ; '> 
way the other, day: Worms. According to Hemaypt. At- ’ 
Miiitahfek. the magazine, of .the National Society for ;- 
Consumer Protection ■.■fNSC-P).. ftie Standard ..ted' 
Metrology -Corp- (SMC) h» r aUowed the existence of'-; 
worms in frozen fish.-But; hrrfrt on aH Ofyou out there 
before you leap , for the telephone,^ there Js more than .. 
meets the - eye-. -'Ahhpugb suck,^ ^ jtecisioh was coil-. ■ 
demned by the NSCP, it pointed outJtet.the SMC has. 
cat ego rica 1 ly s lated that only;one worm ■ is permitted 
per fish. The curious/’ihing^i^ jh^ t^ ratio/applies 
only to worms in ite fleslf of^te fish.- Tnere^ireappar- •' 
ently no standards concernipgftiS teiuter of worms, 
inside of each fish! This^^ is something'tp ponderl - ; 
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^ItOYAL Highness. Prince' 
-Abdallah is.the perfect exam-. 
_pleof a military man. His pfo- 
iessKMallsm as a 1 leader is 
equakd on ly by bis .love of 
acdifely.. competing on the 
playjngifTeJd.- .... 

. Despite ,a . busy schedule, 
his tesire to improve his com- 
pOirive skills and- to broaden 
: ttejange ofhisexperience on 
the athletic field never Hags. 

' His-neyer-ending responsibil¬ 
ity to. the .-Kingdom doesn't 
prevent him from taking an 
active role, on the Jordanian 
sports scene. . < 

He. tells The Star that his 
.'interest in games started when 
he was still.m school, and 
Intensified as he grew older. 
The range of the. Prince's, 
sports interests, have broad¬ 
ened, over the years. He is 
oinrently-Chairman of the Jor- 
danr. Football ' Federation. He 
has also been the primary pro¬ 
moter - of parachuting, in the 
Kingdom, and to this end.. in 
the J 980is. initiated the idea of 
establishing the Jordanian 
Parachuting Club (JPC) which 
has-. ; become increasingly 
i active in recent years.. - 

Prince "Abdallah foresees a 
promising future for parachute 
ing m Jordan.. • 

. He says there are already a 
numbeT Of Jordanians with the 
necessary skills to participate, 
safely in the sport, and adds 
that “afl/we need is financial 
support, because the infra¬ 
structure' for -parachuting 
needs : more development." 
The Prince continues that 
“financial sources" are neces¬ 
sary to cover "various 
expenses, especially buying 
parachutes."' 

' However he ' stresses that 
“the leyel of Jordanian exper- 
tlse'is veiy high." j 
Prince Abdallah, praised 
Samih Jankat—vice-president 
of the JPC—and his coach, 
who'urged him to .begin para- : 
cbjtejumping;.-... 

•- forward tothe' 

time when national teams wijl- 



Prince Abdallah and and Prince Ali with parachuting team 

he formed, “so that \vc can 
organize other competitions 
like the one entitled POPS 
which took place last year in 
Aqaba." 

Parachute jumping is now 
an established sport in Jor¬ 
dan. Many members of the 
Royal Family have taken an 
active interest in the sport. 

First to take the jump was 
HRH Crown Prince Hassan. 
followed hy TRH Princes Fai¬ 
sal. Hits hem. Hamza. Rushed 
and Ali the president of the 
JPC. 

Prince Ahdallah also began 
jumping very early. His first 
jump was in 1982. 

"On my graduation and in 
the presence of His Majesty 
King Hussein. ! jumped, but I 
opened my parachute laic— 
my coach Mr Jankat opened 
his even laler. So. His 
Majesty had . to watch two 
bodies falling from the sky. 

He was so concerned for me 
that he might have wanted to 
prevent me from jumping 
again^, M buj . tj?ank God. 
madeft."., 



King bestows medal on his daughter Princess Aysha in 
1984. She was the first woman parachutist in Jordan 



Today, the Club has a 
proposing., future and 'is in. a 
good position to hold further 
'competitions.'. Interest. ii\ par¬ 
achuting in (he Kingdom is 
rapidly increasing. 

“Some organizations, have 
expressed their wish to prac¬ 
tice parachuting in Jordan 
because or the appropriate 
weather conditions. In addi¬ 
tion. Jordanian hospitality 
also encouraged many people 
to come hack." 

Women in Jordan are also 
becoming more interested in 
parachute jumping. 

"Princess Aisha Bcnt 'AI 
Hussein was the first female 
parachutist in Jordan: she 


jumped in 1984. Now the 
number of women is rapidly 
increasing." 

He adds that women-willit 
have a very positive influence 
on parachuting." 

Prince Abdallah is elated 
by the sport. From a military 
point of view he says that 
"parachuting is an important 
skill which _ every military 
man should add to his file." 

On a more personal note, 
however, the Prince notes that 
"parachuting teaches you to 
face your fears and to deal 
patiently with any dangerous 
situation you find yourself 
in.” ■ 



Ok one of the training courses 


Prince A bdallah talks parachuting to Star reporter 


Rattle of guns gives way to sounds of progress 
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Continued from page 1 
echoed the .-thud .of mortars' 
and the rat-tat-tat of machine 
gims. today there are the ever¬ 
present roar of compressors 
and the grinding gears of con¬ 
struction machinery, merged 
Aii cm almost joyful din: Where 
\jncc’ stood buildings, drat 
fobked like Swiss cheese; per¬ 
forated by. thousands.-- upon . 
thousands of rounds of.ammu¬ 
nition. there are now smooth 
facades ; and* • - painstakingly ; 
restored Art Deco nourishes;. . 

The US decision last siim : 
mer t« end the longtime , bap 
on Americans traveling to 
Lebanon was a message to the- 
world that" Beirut. was back 
open for business; Now the 
progress in construclion ahd 
restoration has become, unde¬ 
niable. The herculean work, of 
Solidcrc. the private consor¬ 
tium in charge, of: rebuilding • 
and marketing the rained dis¬ 
trict. is starting to pay off. ■ 
••The ciLy. will have a bu of 
Hong Kong., a bit of Pans, a 
small part ' of everything, 
promises Lebanon*?., penpi*- 
ictic prime minister. Rap 
• Hariri, a billionaire builder 


who h^ bccn the-driving'force 
/behind tte regeneration of the 
•c^jitai. ’" .. . ... 

... “When yoi^live In BeiruL" 
he said in^ an. ihteiyiew, “you 
feel that ‘you car. have. 
anything." 

Despite; Hariris ebullience. . 
many Lebanese : ^iil eye the 
future-with-apprtbeteioni The 
city has been /rebuilding as if 
peace in. the - region.. was- an 
accomplished .fact; but; these 
' Lebanese fear that, any unto¬ 
ward move by Syria dr. Israel, 
or a-' breakdown in authority 
inside Lebanon itself.' could; 
easily plunge the country, into 
/another, devastating -round of . 
'conflict : • -. ; - 

• Even Israel’s ascent accep¬ 
tance in prihriple ofa;20-year- 
old UN resolution to withdraw 
from the pan of southern Leb- 
' anon that it occupies gives-lit¬ 
tle comfort, because it was 
accompanied - by warnings 
from Israel that It would re¬ 
invade. if it felt its security 
threatenftJ. ■ 

Undeterred by such doubts, 
Solidefc has- plunged ahead 
with : its work at a. breakneck 
, pace.:- For four years, ii has ■ 


been clearing rubble, reclaim¬ 
ing new ; land from the sea. 
removing-refuse and.installing 
sewers, electricity arid phone 
.lines.. . 

. By sumpH^'s • c fl d- the 
streets in the central business 
district will be reopened to the 
public., complete with newly 
planted trees, street furniture 
and. ornamental - lamps, said 
Nasser.: Chammaa, Solidere’s 
chairman. He-said he expects 
fellow*'Be rnit.-residoiis'lo be 
surprised-al all that tes. been 
accomplished -since work 

began. 

"Some people .seemed to 
think.that we are just dream¬ 
ing, that this is some kind of 
mirage.” Chammaa said. "I say 
they're in for a big shock.” 

Solidere officials say work 
on basic infrastructure is 'near¬ 
ing completion, as is the refur¬ 
bishment of about 265 war- 
damaged structures that were 
deemed worthy of saving for 
thefr cultural, historic or archi¬ 
tectural significance. 

. -Now-, all decks arc- cleared 
for new construction.; includ¬ 
ing the rebuilding. in tradi¬ 
tional style, of Beirut's. famed 


open-air marketplaces—its 
souks—hy the end of next 
year. 

Soon, there will he com¬ 
merce again on the Rue des 
Banques and uthcr landmark 
avenues. 

To Chammaa. all this build¬ 
ing is more than a matter of 
bricks and mortar. U is a 
chance to bring (he city back 
together after Muslims and 
Christians rcircnled ro their 
corners during the civil war. 

But the rebuilding of Beirut 
i.s not confined to the center. 
Just in the west, the clock on 
College Hall at the American 
University of Beirut, 
destroyed by a car homh in 
1991 in a last spasm of vio¬ 
lence after the war's end. has 
finally been rebuilt. Students 
at the American-chartered col¬ 
lege that for more than a ccn- 
iuiy educated the elite nf the 
Middle East again hear the 
familiar hourly chime ns they 
move between classes, . 

Meanwhile, runways arc 
heing exiended at Beirut Inter¬ 
national Airport in accommo¬ 
date a hoped-for surge in tour¬ 
ists and business travelers. 


Along the seaside comic he 
and in ihc shopping district of 
Hamm in West Beirut, new 
luxun* holds, boutiques and 
restaurants are opening nearly 
. every week, residents say. 
Parts of Christian East Beirut 
.i(ready look like Paris. 

"It's coming. But I 
wouldn’t say h's back." said 
Walid Da»u, manager of the 
Hard Rock Cafe, situated on 
(he I bur-mile eomiche that 
snakes along the tunquoise- 
hlue Mediterranean and is now 
the haunt of joggers, skaters 
and bicyclists. "We have a lot 
of people investing." 

Yet skcpiics abound, those 
who believe that Lebanon 
remains hostage to the whims 
ui its stronger neighbors. Such 
people are still "voting with 
their I'eef and moving abroad, 
observed one longtime diplo¬ 
mat in the city. 

Among the skeptics is 
Edmond Hajjar. a 25-ycar-otd 
electrical contractor. 

He is happy about his 
income, which has risen along 
with the construction hnom. 

A friend whistles with envy 
when Hajjar. sipping juice irt 


one of the city's three Internet 
cafes, admits to making 
$2,000 a month. 

Yet even Hajjar is not sure 
whether to stay in Beirut or 
emigrate to the United States, 
where he has a girlfriend. 

"We are still living in a 
icnse situation." he said. "You 
don't know which day you are 
going to have a war. We really 
don’t trust that we won’t 
endure a war again.” 

The war has caused Leba¬ 
non "to lag behind the rest of 
the world.~and this too makes 
you think of leaving." 

Still, many here cherish a 
hope that Beirut can recover 
some of the allure that made it 
so appealing before the trag¬ 
edy of the civil war. 

“Will it be like it was? Well, 
no country is like it was 20 
years ago, not even the United 
States.” said lyad Khatib. a 23- 
yeur-old pursuing a master's 
degree in computer engineer¬ 
ing at American University. 

“Maybe it can be hetier."B 

LA Tunes- Washington Post 

News Service 




Edited Raed Al Abed 

Hamas and PNA on the precipice 

W The current dispute between the Palestine National 
Authority (PNA) and the Islamic Resistance Movement 
Hamas is sounding the alarm bell: relations between the two 
sides may be taking a turn for the worse. 

Writing in Ad Dustaur daily, columnist Nawaf Al Zaroe 
says that the situauon is critical, could lead to further confron¬ 
tation and result in bloodshed. This would in turn severely 
weaken the very basis of Palestinian nationalism. 

The Palestinians are currently in dire need ol aliening dif¬ 
ferent factions in order to establish n solid hody that is capa¬ 
ble of achieving national objectives and safeguarding Pales¬ 
tinian rights and interests. 

There is no other way to face and thwart the uccupier's 
plan to dominate the land and suppress its people. At Zaroe 
says. 

If the disagreement hetween the two factions is not con¬ 
tained immediately, the writer wants, then ii will serve Israeli 
interests and double Palestinian anxiety during a stage crucial 
for achieving independent status. The expert ridds that the Pal¬ 
estinians. should the conflict go unresolved, wouldn't he able 
to maintain the united stance required al this time to push 
toward establishing an independent state on iheir soil. He 
fears that such a situation would be welcomed hy Palestinian 
foes who would look at it as an opportunity for furthering 
iheir own goals. 

The real intention of the Israelis revolves j round forcing 
the two sides—the PNA and Hamas—into a destructive civil 
war that will only weaken them and make them more castly 
manipulated. 

The writer continues that the national interests of Palestin¬ 
ians depend on the existence of hoth the PNA and Hamas— 
for all the difficulties in their relations, they do. in fact, com¬ 
plement each other. 

So. is the mounting tension going to >er\e Palestinian inter¬ 
ests? Or is it Israel which will reap the fruits of any internal 
confrontation inside the Palestinian body politic? 

Mahmoud Rimawi of Al Rut addresses the same issue He 
agrees with Zaroe. and says that the main beneficiary of this 
sordid affair will be the Israelis. 

Internal Palestinian strife would only reduce the pressure 
on Israel to abide hy its previous commitments !■> the peace 
process and. moreover, would allow Israel to continue its pol¬ 
icy to confiscate land and build more settlements. 

What is so ironic is that the assassination of Muhcidin Al 
Sharif—instead of heing used as a means to unify Palestinian 
ranks—was transformed into an opportunity to spread doubts, 
exchange accusations and escalate tension between PNA and 
Hamas. 

The writer concludes by calling on the two sides in the con¬ 
flict to give priority to fight their sole and common enemy; 
Israel. Such a situation. Rimawi says, arouses condemnation 
and distress rather than mutual respect. The two sides must 
turn over a new chapter. 


Good spirit and 
good blood go 
hand in hand 


Jordan is one of the leading 
developers of transfusion $er- 
vF&s'ln the region: Tflfcf ‘pit--'-' 
mary goal of the National 
Blood Banks is to provide 
safe and adequate blood and 
blood products to patients in 
need. 

There are 30 blood banks 
in the Kingdom—20 of them 
are run by the Ministry of 
Health and the remaining 10 
by the Royal Medical Ser¬ 
vices. University Hospital, 
the Red Crescent and the 
Islamic Hospital. 

In 1997. 104.614 units of 
blood were collected in the 
country. Of the total number 
of donors. 27 percent were 
volunteers, while 73 percent 
were family replacement 
donors. Approximately 2 per¬ 
cent of the Jordanian popula¬ 
tion are blood donors; statis¬ 
tics indicate a likely increase 
to 3 percent. 

All blood units are tested 
for transfusion transmissible 
diseases including HIV I & 
II. HBsAg, HCV syphilis and 
malaria. 

The patronage of Her 


Royal Highness Princess Sar— 
vath Al Hassan helps National 
BR36'd*Tra'flsrujSibn Services in 
the Kingdom keep up with 
international standards. The 
encouragement, direction and 
vision she provides will 
always be a beacon for us lo 
follow as we strive to provide 
ever more efficient service. 

Orbit Festival-held in 
Amman last February in coop¬ 
eration wiLh the Muslim 
Youth Women's Associa¬ 
tion—is one of many activi¬ 
ties organized to help raise 
funds to support humanitarian 
and health organizations, 
including the National Blood 
Bank program. 

The funds raised from these 
activities will go to purchase 
equipment for The National 
Blood Bank. West Amman 
Branch, and Zarqa Regional 
Blood Bank to improve blood 
transfusion services in the 
country. 

National Blood Bank takes 
this opportunity to thank Her 
Royal Highness Princess Sar- 
vath Al Hassan for her contin¬ 
uous support. ■ 


Affordable luxury 

Quick service or 
your money back 


Is your lunch break too short? 

You can make it! Have your 
lunch at the Hotel 
InterContinental Jordan. The 
India Express at the Bukhara 
Restaurant iJD 7.500) and the 
Reeba Reeba at the Mama Jua¬ 
nita (JD 5.500.), guarantee quick 
quality service. All it takes is 45 
minules. 

Your lunch will include an 
appetizer, main course and tea or 
coffee. So from now on you 

don’t need to worry—just lunch at the Hotel Inier.Continental Jor¬ 
dan and you will have all the time in the world. ■ 


U 

HOTEL 

INTER-CONTINENTAL 

JORDAN 


Writers Wanted 

Free-lance writers required. An 
excellent command of the English 
language is a must. Experience in 
journalistic writing and computer 
literacy will be an advantage. If 
interested fax your C.V to 

4648298 
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Lurie’s NewsCartoon 



Bibi sidesteps 

_r. ' 

statehood issue 



i t 


‘Why don't you just shake hands?* 


Our Say, 


PNA-Hamas crisis 

THE MYSTERIOUS killing nf a leading Hamas activist, Mnhiedin A! Sharif, in 
Rainallah last month has widened the riff between the Palestine National Authority 
(PNA). which has vindicated the Israelis from any involvement in the murder, and 
the milium Islamist organization. 

Both sides have traded accusations, especially since the PNA announced that Al 
Sharif was gunned down by his own comrades during an internal power struggle. 
Hamas leadership has ridiculed such statements and accused the PNA of working 
to dismantle its infrastructure in order to appease the Israelis and the Americans. 

The PNA's investigation of the killing has been questionable at best, while earli¬ 
er conclusions and accusations were marred by contradictions and counter claims. 
It is now difficult to ascertain the value of any conclusions that PNA police and in¬ 
ternal security bodies might reach over the killing. This, in addition to recent ar¬ 
rests of Hamas leaders, has damaged the PNA's credibility internally and abroad. 

It is now obvious that the current crisis between Yasser Arafat's PNA and his 
main political rivals in Gaza and the West Bank will not be brushed aside easily. 
Away from the death of Al Sharif, the current tension comes at a time when the 
peace process is gasping for life, creating much despair and frustration among the 
Palestinians. 

The PNA's human rights record—particularly its repeated assaults on the press 
and freedom of expression—indicates a state of delusion and lack of self confi¬ 
dence in the Palestinian leadership. The last thing that the Palestinian cause needs 
now is a confrontation between Palestinian factions that will only weaken the na¬ 
tional front and strengthen the Israelis. 

Some lime ago, Hamas and Mr Arafat came to a working arrangement that al¬ 
lowed both sides to express opposing views on the Middle East peace process 
while bringing to a halt attacks against Israel in order to give the political process 
a chance. As far as we know Hamas has stuck to its side of the bargain. But since 
the prospects of the political process continued to deteriorate at the hands of Ben¬ 
jamin Netanyahu, the PNA appeared to be losing the public relations battle inside 
the territories. 

The Palestinian public grew more hostile to Israel, the United States and to the 
Oslo process which had failed to deliver on its declared objectives. 

The current crisis is serving Israel's interests. Only weeks ago, Netanyahu was 
becoming restless and isolated as Israel was singled out as the side unwilling to re¬ 
spect and fulfill its commitments under the peace process. Even the Clinton admin¬ 
istration was growing impatient with Netanyahu's cat and mouse game which was 
reducing Washington's credibility in the region as an honest broker and a sponsor 
of the peace process. 

The PNA-Hamas crisis has offered Netanyahu a chance to turn things around 
once more. As he walks away from the present crisis., the Palestinians find them-, 
selves once more engrossed in an internecine struggle which could cost them dear¬ 
ly.* 


Belfast residents stroll past ‘the writing on the wall*—which they hope will change 
their lot in the near future. See page 7 for related story. 
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OCCUPIED JERUSALEM—After a 
rocky first year as prime minister of Is¬ 
rael. Benjamin Netanyahu. 48. is now try¬ 
ing to steer a careful course ha ween 
right-wing coalition partners who oppose 
any further concessions to the Palestin¬ 
ians and a restless Clinton administration 
eager to push the peace process forward. 
Washington Post columnist Lally Wey¬ 
mouth spoke with Netanyahu last week. 

I've heard that you and US Middle 
East envoy Dennis Ross have discussed 
a new proposal: Allowing the Palestin¬ 
ians to build in certain Israeli-held are¬ 
as near the Jordan Valley. 

We're discussing a number of possibili¬ 
ties to bridge the gaps, but we haven't 
made any final determination. I think 
Ross saw a serious effort on the pan of 
the Israeli governmenL There arc two 
principles we believe are essentia! for 
peace. One is that the Palestinians fulfill 
the promises they gave us to fight Icrror- 
ism and annul their covenant, and the sec¬ 
ond is that the US recognize the need for 
Israel to determine its security needs and 
hence the area from which it will with¬ 
draw... 

What is your vision of peace with the 
Palestinians and what’s your strategy 
to get there? 

My vision is that at the end of the final 
settlement, the Palestinians will be able to 
have their own territory and the ability to 
govern themselves inside that territory' hut 
(withl none of the powers that could 
threaten Israel. 

In other words, they won’t be able to 
have a defense capability? 

They would be able to have local law 
and order capabilities, but they shouldn't 
be able to field a large army or to import 
weapons that could effectively neutralize 
Israel's defenses. 

So, there will be no Palestinian state? 

My opposition to the word "statehood " 
is because it tends to encompass those un¬ 
limited powers that could threaten Israel. 
I have no problem with the Palestinians 
running their own lives. Therefore. I envi¬ 
sion a final settlement which is a balance 
of the Palestinians' need to run their own 
affairs and our need to protect Israel's se¬ 
curity. I believe that this government can 
strike a balance and deliver an agreement 
which the overwhelming majority of Is¬ 
raelis can stand by. 

Your right-wing supporters oppose a 
deal that would hand over more land to 
the Palestinians. . 

I made it very dear tha'tlf (Palestinian 
leader Yasser) Arafat and the Palestinian 
Authority keep their side of the bargain, 
we'il keep our side. 

In other words, no matter what con¬ 
ditions your right-wing supporters lay 
down, yon can deliver? 

Yes. The primary issue for me is not the 
coalition. Il's a coalition of one. myself. 
If I’m convinced that the Palestinians will 


do in concrete terms what 
they are expected to do—to 
arrest terrorists, to collect 
weapons, to hand over kill¬ 
ers, to annul the charter and 
such—then no coalition will 
prevent me from delivering 
on our side of the bargain. 

Your relationship with 
the Clinton a dminis tration 
does not appear to be suc¬ 
cessful. Please comment. 

It's had its difficult mo¬ 
ments. Over the years we've 
had divided views between 
American presidents and Is¬ 
raeli prime ministers on Is¬ 
rael’s security needs. We 
had (Dwight) Eisenhower 
and (David) Ben-Gurion dif¬ 
fering on the Sinai: (Gerald) 
Ford differing with (Yit¬ 
zhak) Rabin during the reas¬ 
sessment in 1975: (Ronald) 
Reagan and (Menachem) 
Begin clashing over Leba¬ 
non..'.. 

Dn you and President 
Clinton have a fundamen¬ 
tal difference? ... 

In comparison to those 
disagreements, this is...a 
milder case. 



Netanyahu 


Is it true that the Palestinians only 
arrest terrorists when Israel presents 
them with intelligence? 

They only act on a specific tip that we 
give them. For example, if we say that 
terrorist X. living on street Y in city Z, is 
about to launch a terrorist act against Is¬ 
rael. they'll pick him up. But they don't 
do systematic sweeps fand) interroga¬ 
tions. They're not making the difficult 
choice, which Egypt and Jordan have 
made. The choice is whom do you want 
to make peace with—Israel or the terror¬ 
ists? It’s one nr the other, but not both. 

Do you want to move to final status 
talks? 

Sure. Both Arafat and myself expend 
an enormous amount of political capital 
on interim steps which in the public mind 
lead nowhere... 

People wonder if you intend to make 
peace, or If you are just stalling? 

I think the American people have a 
very healthy appreciation of Israel's de¬ 
sire for peace and of my desire for peace. . 

But dn. you bare a vision of living In 
peace one day with thePalestinians? '• 

Yes. I do...not one day. (but) soon. If 
Arafat accepts my offer to negotiate a per¬ 
manent settlement we could have a his¬ 
toric breakthrough with the one govern¬ 
ment that can deliver. I hope it happens 
during this term. 

What happens if Arafat unilaterally de¬ 
clares a Palestinian state on May 4, 
1999. the original deadline for a perma¬ 


nent status agreement? 

I wouldn't recommend unilateral ac¬ 
tion. Palestinian unilateral actions always 
run the risk of unilateral Israeli actions..: 

■ Israel cannot be thrown back to the inde¬ 
fensible '67 boundaries and Jerusalem 
will never be redivided. 

Do you have any hope of a treaty 
with Syria? 

Yes, I do. if Syria is less rigid about the. 
conditions for restarting the negotiations, 

I believe we could make progress. In any 
case we have decided that after 20 years 
of our stay in Lebanon, our objective, is-tp 
withdraw once we have the necessary se¬ 
curity arrangements. 

Turning to Israel’s celebration of its ' 
50 th anniversary — 

...You never had worse odds for a peo¬ 
ple than the Jewish people had 50 years 
ago when we were at the abyss of death 
and destruction, when it seemed like you ■ 
could never mobilize our will to live 
again- And yet, within a veiy short time . 
we established our .independence.- tit. opr •» 
ofleiont land,-reunited our capital, revived : 

an ancient language and produced,ooeof 
the most advanced technological econo- ' 
mies in the world. We have begun to 
complete a circle of peace, first with 
Egypt and Jordan, and soon, I believe, 
with the Palestinians and the Syrians and 
the Lebanese. 1 think this is more than the 
founding fathers of Israel could have ima¬ 
gined 50 years ago... ■ 

, LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 



Qana remembered: 

Death and revelation 


EDITOR’S NOTE: April 18 
marks the second anniver¬ 
sary of the Qana Massacre. 
On that dale, the Israeli 
army shelled Lebanese civil¬ 
ians who had been given ref¬ 
uge at a well-known UN base 
in southern Lebanon. It was 
the worst massacre or civil¬ 
ians under UN protection in 
the history of the Middle 
East. Journalist Robert Fisk 
arrived iu Qana just after the 
shelling. The following ex¬ 
cerpts from an interview with 
Fisk reveal bis reactions to 
the shelling itself, and what 
he believes were the reasons 
behind it. 

To my knowledge you were 
the first reporter to uncover 
evidence making it dear the 
Israelis knew exactly what 
they were doing, because 
they in fact were firing a sur¬ 
veillance plane over Qana at 
the lime the shelling took 
place. 

I should id) >ou ihc story of 
Qana a> I saw it originally. My 
wife ar.d 1 were travelling on a 
L’N convoy back from the vil¬ 
lage of Tihnin. it was bringing 
empty trucks back after deliv¬ 
ering food to villages under Is¬ 
raeli fire. The convoy com¬ 
mander. Commandant Edmund 
Smith and 1 were in the lead 
vehicle and we were passing 
from a village called Sidakin 
about three miles from Qana. 
when wc heard: boom. boom, 
iseeee. over the top. a whistling 
sound of shells, from Qana. 

And then we heard extraor¬ 
dinary noise, it was very fright¬ 
ening. the noise of shells pass¬ 
ing over, .md then boom, 
boom, boom onto Qana. And 
then the radio started going, we 
heard soldiers screaming: 
’They're attacking our head¬ 
quarters. we are under fire, we 
are under lire!" 

We couldn't hear the voice 
dearly, but of course people 
were shrieking. There were 
people being amputated by 


proximity shells, their heads 
were being cut off. their arms 
were coming off. The back 
gate was huiM opqn as dozens 
of people with arms and legs 
missing crawled mil. trying to 
escape from the building as the 
shells kept coming in. 

Did you helieve at the time 
it was a mistake or did you 
believe at the time that the Is¬ 
raelis knew what they were 
doing? 

I think they knew what they 
were doing. The, Israelis had a 
hase in Qana for years during 
their occupation. They've got 
good maps there of exact posi¬ 
tions. and they've got satellite 
positioning of their artillery. If 
theirs i> the most efficient 
army in the Middle East how 
can they say Qana was hit by 
accident? 

There was a whole series of 
hits leading up to Qana. We 
had an episode the same day in 
Nabatia. where a missile was 
tired into a building and killed 
nine members of the same fam¬ 
ily including a two-month-old 
baby. Wc had a missile fired 
in the southern suburbs which 
beheaded a little girl, we had a 
missile fired at Kargcia which 
kilfed a vuung woman having a 
sandwich. I mean it went on 
and «>n. And they arc all mis¬ 
takes? I mean there is a limit, 
it's like a guy who gets di¬ 
vorced three times and keeps 
saving his wife docs not under¬ 
stand him. 

So why did the Israelis do 
it? 

On the tnominc of the shell¬ 
ing an Israeli patrol went north 
of the occupation zone into the 
UN zone and arrived very 
close to the village of Sklakin. 
They Mopped there to plant 
booh) trap bombs next to a 
hillside presumably in the hope 
that Hizbullah would walk out 
to fire some missiles and get 
blown up. 

This particular place is clear¬ 


ly risible from Qana. And 
Hizbollah unit saw the Israelis 
planting the bombs. They had 
been waiting for this because 
they couldn't hit the Israeli hel¬ 
icopters or artillery. 

They (Hizbollah] set up in 
multiple positions six hundred 
feet from the UN compound— 
let's not be romantic about this, 
Hizbullah frequently used to 
get close to UN bases in the 
hope that Israelis wouldn't fire 
back—and fired their mortars. 
Up on the hillside of Sidakin, 
these Israeli troops—who offi¬ 
cially were not there—found 
mortars falling ail around them 
and they called for help. The 
immediate response of the Is¬ 
raelis was to pour 'artillery fire 
into Qana. 

But the Israelis have the 
capability of shooting specifi¬ 
cally ax something six hun¬ 
dred feet from Qana. 

Very shortly after Qana it¬ 
self was hit, a senior Israeli of¬ 
ficer on the Lebanese border 
who was the intelligence offi¬ 
cer for three artillery batter¬ 
ies—including the one lhar was 
firing at Qana—immediately 
red-flagged it. I have reason to 
believe that his warning was 
immediately overruled by high¬ 
er command who were more 
concerned to get those soldiers 
out than they were worried 
about any Arab life. 

It's important to keep in 
mind an interview in the Israeli 
publication “Kol Ha’ir" with 
some of the soldiers who were 
on the artillery that fired into 
Qana. Two of (hem referred re¬ 
peatedly to "Arabushim," a He¬ 
brew word that means A-rabs; 
it's the equivalent of calling a 
black person “nigger." 

We also know that there was 
a photo-reconnaissance aircraft 
(a “drone") in the sky over 
Qana during the shelling. This 
is an aircraft that shows live 
television that can be seen by 
the artillery .crew. After the 
massacre the Israelis stated on 


the record that they did not 
have a photo reconnaissance 
aircraft over Qana before, dur¬ 
ing, or after the massacre. 

I quickly came to the: conclu¬ 
sion. based on interviews I had 
with people at Qana. that this 
statement was a lie. First, we 
discovered that a young Nor¬ 
wegian soldier, as the shelling 
began, starred shooting video 
tape. Rumor bad it that there 
was a drone on the tape. * 

Then 1 learned that the Nor¬ 
wegian soldiers, had been told, 
to give the film to UN investi¬ 
gator General McAllen, that it 
had been taken to New York, 
and that they were not . talk 
about it I was also told'that 
the contents of the film would 
never be made public, and that 
Boutros'Boutros Ghali was un¬ 
der great pressure from the 
Americans' not to publish his 
investigation. 

_ Two to three days later 1 was 
sitting at home in Beiruti and 
my mobile phone rang. When 
1 answered, a voice gave a map 
reference, said, “1300 hours"; 
and hung up. The map refer¬ 
ence was near Qana. I was 
there at 1300 and waited until a 
white UN jeep pull up. 

A UN soldier—be will have 
to remain anonymous—walked 
up to me and said, “I saw the 
fUm and I copied it: the drone 
is on the film." 

I thought to myself I’ve nev¬ 
er seen a soldier make such a 
brave decision. Big powers ; 
may uy to. cover things like 
this up. but little men can still 
sometimes win. 

Nevertheless* I don’t think 
■that journalists—even if they 
got the story right—should 
take any satisfaction from what 
happened at Qana, or in Us af- 
tennatii. Not even a cynical re¬ 
mark. I think terrible days may 
lie ahead of u$,l. 

This is an edited version based 
On an extended interview giv¬ 
en toMER 


Internecine 
conflict 

THE ASSASSINATION 
of "Muhyideen" Al Shareef 
has legitimately raised the 
question , of whether die 
PNA and Hamas , are con¬ 
scious of their mutual ad¬ 
versary. The latest devel¬ 
opments - seem 
unfortunately to indicate 
that both parties are more 
interested in making alle¬ 
gations rather than observ¬ 
ing the caution more obvi¬ 
ously required ' in the 
current circumstances. 

Accusations and counter 
accusations aside, the PNA 
and Hamas have both been 
weakened as a result of Al 
Shareefs death, while Is¬ 
rael seems to have lever¬ 
aged itself into a good ne¬ 
gotiating position as a 
result of the situation. 

The current sense of 
heightened confrontation 
may well be setting the 
stage for a qualitative 
change in the pattern of ne¬ 
gotiations on the Palestin¬ 
ian-Israeli track involving 
exchanges of suppression 
for percentages, in much 
the same vein as oil for 
food. - which we have be¬ 
come all too familiar with. 

It looks as if the PNA is 
considering an agreement 
tor suppress Hamas in ex¬ 
change for a withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from. 13 per¬ 
cent of the West Bank. 
Otherwise, the PNA may 
be pressured into accepting 
the nine percent offered by 
Prime Minister Netanyahu. 

President Arafat's posi¬ 
tion in relation to these two 
alternatives is a problemat¬ 
ic One. to say the least, as 
the .latest mission of US 
mediator Dennis Ross—his 
failure to. bring about a 
compromise solution to the 
current stalemate— 

recently demonstrated. 

Since it is politically dif¬ 
ficult for Netanyahu, to 
convince his coalition to 
increase the proposed area 
of West Bank withdrawals, 
both he and Arafat need 
face-saving compromise to~ 
pave •ft? . way for Ross' 
nevr .Visit to" me region, in 
order.to .make a solution 
. seem more likely. 

Enter Hamas. It repre¬ 
sents a convenient trump 
card for both parties by ■ 
which to show good-will 
towards each other, and 
consequently provide a 
credible argument to each 
other's respective constitu¬ 
encies. 

Arafat will come clean 
oil his promises to curb 
threats of terrorism against 
Israel, and Netanyahu will 
be able to say that the PNA 
isfulfilling its own part of 
the peace agreement, leav¬ 
ing Ross to tie the knot by 
proclaiming the success of 
a new US peace initiative. 

This scenario is tempt¬ 
ing as well as plausible as 
long as Arafat knows the 
limits of pushing Hamas at 
the expense of national 
unity, and Netanyahu 
knows the extent to which 
he can push Arafat, before 
a : tragic incident puts the 
future of the: peace pro¬ 
cess—and the whole con¬ 
cept of regional stability-^ 
in jeopardy. ’ • ’ ’ 

We are all aware of the 
fact that the alternative to 
peace is. more death and 
destruction, but we should 
also be aware of the fact 
that we cannot-allow the 
path to peace to be paved 
with destruction also, for 
in this case, we would .be 
allowing ourselves the li¬ 
cense to use means that ne¬ 
gate our aims and ultimate 
objectives. 

If the seed of violence is 
planted in Palestinian af¬ 
fairs. then it is . likely that 
the final objectives wifi be 
shaped by this seed. Hie 
-tissue of -Palestinian na¬ 
tional unity is very fragile, 
arid it is with.the PNA tifet 
responsibility -for nourish¬ 
ing it lies. - 

Arafat has bluntly stated 
that he will go for a United 
Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence (UDl) in the Sum¬ 
mer of-1999. Netanyahu 
has vowed to re-invade the 
West Bank to abort such a 
scheme. Hie consequences 
of both parties following 
through on their declared 

intentions are too grue¬ 
some to contemplate. 

I*- Clearly, comprehensive- 
peace: cannor be the re¬ 
sponsibility of a single <par-' 
ty to the-exclusion of the 
rest J ordan has an impor¬ 
tant role to play. It is, per¬ 
haps, the -.-only country 
qualified to/do so, particu¬ 
larly because of its organic 
links to the' West Bank, m 
and its peace treaty with Is— 
raeL'fl 
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■ Sales of Dar Al Dawa 

phamiaccuUc^s went „„ 

! 32 5% , n 1997 to j D 22.5 

! million. Hie company's 
!* ** profits were about JD 
53 million, showing a 
shajp nse of 98% over 
the 1996 figures. Its fixed 
assets stood m in 
11.100,449 in 1997 com¬ 
pared with JD 10.402,818 
in 1996. Ils budget 
jumpttJ in 1997 to more- 
than JD 30 million. 

■ The Industrial Devel¬ 
opment Bank generated 
net earnings totalling JD 
4.52 million in 1997 com¬ 
pared with JD 4.116 mil¬ 
lion in 1996. Its assets 
recorded 6.8% growth to 
ranch JD 143.47 million 
last year against JD 1343 
million in 1996. The 
Bank granted 17.9 long 
and medium-term loans 
worth JD 35.93 million In 
1997 to finance indus¬ 
trial. touristic and ser¬ 
vices enterprises. This is 
compared with 168 loans 
offered in 1996. worth JD 
43.47 million. 

■ Jordan's Rockwood 
Industries generated net 
profits of more than JD 
5000 last year compared 
with losses estimated at 
around JD 131,000 in 

1996. Its local sales com¬ 
prised 15.3 tons, with out¬ 
side sales of 1665 tons in 

1997. The company's 
sales stood at JD 1,486. 
265 last year against a 

1996 figure of JD 
1.133.775. an increase of 
31%. 

■ The annual report 
released by the Jordan 
Islamic Bank showed a 
pre-tax net profit of JD 
3.15 million. Its total bud¬ 
get was JD 650.6 million 
last year, with deposits of 
JD 552.7 million. The 
Bank plans to open four 
new branches in the near 
Future, bringing the total 
number to 49. 

■ The Housing Bank has. 
doubled its profits in 

1997 registering at JD 
16.19 million. This is 
compared to JD 8.46 mil¬ 
lion in 1996. Its pre-tax 
profits was JD' 20 miUion 
compared to Jb 10.42 In. 
1996. this actually meant 
a 92 percent increase. It is 
expected that the Bank 
will give out a 15 p erc ent 
in profits for their share¬ 
holders. The Housing 
Bank has . already . 
increased its capiial to JD 
100 million. 

■ The Jordan-Arab 
Investment Bank has real¬ 
ized profits of 1.7 million 
in 1997. It will distribute 
JD I million among its' 
shareholders. Chairman 
of the Board at the Bank 
Abdel Qader Al Qadi said 
that its assets increased 
by I F.6 percent in 1997. 
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harmaceuticals: WTO standards 
give imports competitive edge 


_ THE STAR 5 


By Hh»m Sadies 

Star Staff Writer^: .. v 

THE PHARMACEUTICALS, 
sectoi; in Jordan is on the verge- 
of hairing ops of its long-term, 
competitive, advantages wiped 
away in. a single stroke of the 
.pen.' 

It is said that this sector, 
winch is, critical to Jordanian 
exports;- could face tougher 
competition from outside, espe¬ 
cially after the EU-Jordanian 
partnership agreement of last 
year, and particularly in light 
of Jordan's efforts to gain 
entrance to the WTO. 

According to clauses in the. 
agreement having to do with 
intellectual . property rights, 
international pharmaceutical 
companies have the right to 
prevent local firms from pro¬ 
ducing ■ drugs which have 
already been patented by those 
companies. This legal sticking 
point is . likely to become the 
source of real challenges to 
local pharmaceutical 

production. 

Nevertheless, this sector has 
thus far-done well; Available 
figures show that" its exports 
exceeded JD 130 million in 
1997. This is a rise of nearly 25 
percent compared with previ¬ 
ous years. 

In addition, some local com¬ 
panies have improved and stan¬ 
dardized the quality of then- 
products in order to compete 


aggressively on the interna¬ 
tional ’ market . and prepare 
themselves for future intema- 
. tiorial -quality requirements. 

Realizing the real limitations' 
of the local market. Jordan 
drug- companies have already 
started seeking ways to pro¬ 
mote Uteir products outside of 
the Kingdom and are even car¬ 
rying out joint ventures with 
some neighboring countries. 
The idea here is to market 
■ products and exchange techni¬ 
cal expertise and production 
methods. . 

The fortunes of local compa¬ 
nies turned for the better dur¬ 
ing , the oil-for-food deal 
between the UN and Iraq, espe¬ 
cially in the number of export 
contracts. 

Last year, pharmaceutical 
companies exported about 
$200 million worth of pharma¬ 
ceuticals to Iraq. 

Jn terms of importance, the 
pharmaceutical - sector is sec¬ 
ond only to the raining indus¬ 
try. The 16 existing pharma-. 
ceutical companies in Jordan, 
employing more than 4000 
• workers, have total investments 
estimated at nearly $400 
million. 

Despite this. Jordan still 
imports heavily. About 80 per¬ 
cent of locally distributed phar¬ 
maceuticals are from the EU. 
-and, according to the partner¬ 
ship agreement, Jordan will be 
.opening its doors further to 


drugs from the European 
Union. 

Despite the fact that there is 
a three-year grace period in the 
agreement, local drug manufac¬ 
turers worry that this won't 
give them enough time to put 
their house in order. 

According to some, the 
length of the grace period is 
not sufficient for them to adapt 
to international standards and 
specifications, especially in 
terms of training and 
upgrading. 

And their worry is further 
heightened by what they claim 
is a shrinking of the markcL. 
pointing out that outside com¬ 
petition would reflect nega¬ 
tively on domestic output in 
relationship to a market that is 
already low. 

As the implementation of the 
international agreements 
begins, these companies wilt 
1 have la abide by international 
paterit laws whose terms pro¬ 
tect products for 20 years. 

In order to highlight their 
problems and prepare local 
companies for EU pharmaceu¬ 
tical requirements, a two-day 
workshop was recently orga¬ 
nized in Amman. 

Organized by the Jordan 
Export Development and Com¬ 
mercial centers (JEDCO) in 
corporation with the Jordanian 
Association of Manufactures of 
Pharmaceuticals and Medical 


Aramex to offer 
lares in New York 


AMMAN—Aramex : Interna¬ 
tiona! Ltd (Aramex), the inter¬ 
national express and freight 
forwarding company specializ¬ 
ing in the Middle East arid 
Indian Sub-Continent regions; 
announced that it filed a. regis¬ 
tration statement with the US. 
Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission relating in the offer of 
1 million shares of its common 
r stock in a proposed underwrit¬ 
ten public offering to be man¬ 
aged by Scott & Stringfellow 
Inc fB VirginisLOfAe ImiHfoa 
shares proposedto be offered, 
500,000 shares are: : being 
offered by Aramex and' 
500,000 Shanes by certain sell-, 
mg shareholders. 

Aramex currently operates. 
in 95 locations in 32 countries 


providing express delivery and 
' freight forwarding services 
.from its main-hubs in Dubai. 
London,. New . York_ and . 
Amman primarily to from and 
within destinations in the Mid¬ 
dle East and the India Sub- 
Continent. Aramex also holds a 
majority interest in a direct 
marketing.and.mail order cata¬ 
logue service located in the ■ 
Middle East 

A -registration statement 
■ relating to these securities has 
been filed with the US Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission 
but hits not yet become effect 
live. These securities may not 
be sold nor may offers to to 
buy be accepted prior to the 
time the registration statement 
becomes effective. ■ 



Fadi Ghandor chairman of 
Aramex International 


Late delivery of 717 levels 
confidence in Boeing 


By QiristepherParkes 

IN LOS ANGELES Boring's 
problems with the production 
of its new version of the 737 
airliner will shrink first-quarter 
pre-tax earnings to SlOO mil¬ 
lion or less. A charge of $350 
million, hinted at in a recent 
progress report, would bring 
the total levied against the pro¬ 
ject since last year to more than 
$1 billion. 

The company issued the 
warning last Thursday, when 
Phil Condit.' chairman and 
chief executive, said he 
expected pre-tax profits for the 
period, excluding the charge, to 
be between $400 million and 
$450 million..' ’ 

The charge represented a 
“forward loss”—the amount by 
which estimated production 
costs mil exceed estimated rev¬ 
enues from sales of the first 
400 aircraft. 

Condit also said the 737 
would be priced lower than 
expected as a result of a “lower 
price escalation trend” and that 


more overtime would be 
needed as output was stepped 
up- • 

Raising the prospect of fur¬ 
ther charges, be > said much 
would depend on how the 
recovery plan, instituted last 
autumn, progressed. 

The group planned to double 
the first-quarter's production 
rate of seven aircraft in the cur¬ 
rent reporting period and step 
it up to 21 later this year. 

A charge of $1.6 billion was 
taken in the third quarter of 
1997 after production lines 
stalled. As a result, Boeing 
reported its first loss in 50 
years in 1997. 

Earlier this week the com¬ 
pany said it was having pro¬ 
duction problems with its new¬ 
est model, the 717. which 
might delay the roll-out 
planned for May. Officials said 
it was “evaluating” roll-out 
and test-flight dates for the air¬ 
craft, formerly known as the 
MD-95, which is the only 
McDonnell Douglas commer¬ 
cial project adopted whole¬ 


heartedly by the company's 
new owner. 

However, signs emerged this 
week that confidence in Boe¬ 
ing's ability to deliver on time 
might he waning. International 
Lease Finance Corporation was 
quoted as saying his company 
was “sceptical about Boeing's 
recovery and so also about the 
717” 

Boeing this week also admit¬ 
ted it had missed its first- 
quarter delivery targeL 

Boeing's military divisions 
suffered" a setback as the 
defence department chose 
Lockheed Martin to build a 
new range of cruise missiles in 
a contract which could be 
worth $3 billion. Failing to win 
the order for the air-to-surface 
stealth missile, known as Jas- 
sam. means Boeing has no 
immediate substitute to replace 
production of a similar weapon 
it makes for the navy, which is 
coming to the end of its run. ■ 
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Appliances (JAMP). this work* 
shop enabled local companies 
to meet face to face with 
experts from the Drug Informa¬ 
tion Association (DIA) and the 
American Fond and Drug 
Administration (FDA). The 
venue also centered on the 
need lor drastic developments 
in Ihe local pharmaceutical sec¬ 
tor to meet global standards. 

If Jordan goes Tor globaliza¬ 
tion. local pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies would have to upgrade 
their facilities. Since these 
costs wnuld inevitably he 
passed down in the consumer, 
the prices nf produced medi¬ 
cines would go up. and that the 
price difference between 
imported medicines and local 
tines- would shrink. 

This wnuld obviously spell 
the end of the economic edge 
that local medical products 
once had over imported 
pharmaceuticals. 

But at day’s end. the issue 
remains a matter nf conviction. 
Some consumers prefer 
imported to local medicine, 
even though il is more expen¬ 


sive. This may simply be a 
mailer of taste. But it could sig¬ 
nal a lack of confidence in 
domestic products, and this is 
the matter of real concern. 

In taic-breaking develop¬ 
ments it was reported that the 
Pharmaceutical Research and 
Manufacturers of America 
tPHRMAj has officially asked 
iitc US to pul Jordan on a "pri¬ 
ority watch list” for failing to 
conform to intellectual prop¬ 
er^ rights. 

The United States Trade 
Representative (USTR) had 
earlier placed Jordan on a spe¬ 
cial watch list of countries 
thought to he in violation of 
patent law. 

Local drug producers 
described the action as provoc¬ 
ative and said it was intended 
to degrade the quality of 
locally produced medicines 
They stressed that Jordanian 
manufacturers were doing their 
utmosL to improve the quality 
of their product while at the 
same time abiding by interna¬ 
tional patent laws. ■ 


Privatization 
on the spot 


Jordan’s Asso¬ 
ciation of 
Banks has just 
published its 
March issue of 
Al Binook fi Al 
Urdun (Bank¬ 
ing in Jordan). 
In addition to 
news about the 
banking scene 
in the country , 
the issue has 
two important 
articles on pri¬ 
vatization. They 
are well worth 
reading for 
both the spe- 
■tk list and (he 
interested 
reader alike. 
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Saving Funds still hang in balance 

A STORM in a tea cup. This is what is being said about the 
recent controversy surrounding the introduction of a draft 
law to reorganize the saving funds. 

The draft created much protest in various sectors and 
pressure groups in the economy, including professional 
associations, banks, private sector bodies and the savers 
themselves. 

Lower-House deputies also expressed their opposition. 
They argued that il would basically lead to confusion in the 

economy. So. in what was seen to be a hasty decision, many 
companies hegan liquidating their funds. 

The first to do so was the Arab Bank. This in itself 
created considerable concern since the Arab Bank is a key 
player in the economy and a heavyweight in the Amman 
Financial Market. Other saving funds followed suit. 

Initially the government stuck to its views, arguing that 
the purpose of the draft taw was to protect the rights of 

employees against fund mismanagement. 

The assets of about 80 saving funds are estimated to be 
between JD 250 million to JD 350 million. Recent state¬ 
ments by Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Informa¬ 
tion Abdallah Ensour. stating that the government will not 
impose the law if the private sector doesn't agree to it. 
implies that the issue has been forgotten or at least delayed. 

A few cynics even claim that the government has already 
shelved the law. 

Some argue that the draft was essentially related to Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund conditions by which the Jordanian 
economy would be prepared for compliance with the eco¬ 
nomic restructuring program launched in 1989. 

Other experts argue that, after conducting a careful study 
of the draft taw. they can sec some merits in the govern¬ 
ment's position. Nevertheless, they conclude that, overall, il 
would he better to maintain the status quo in Jordan. This 
country, they maintain, has its own special social circum¬ 
stances and economic needs. 

We dare say that the protest against the draft law was 
driven by the fact that those opposed were not convinced 
about the government's excuses to intervene—protecting 
employees' rights and fighting corruption. 

Opposition to the draft law actually became stronger lust 
month when il was revealed that one of its articles called for 
the imposition of income tax. 

If the government is really willing to protect small inves¬ 
tors in these funds, some analysts argue, it could have intro¬ 
duced detailed restrictions to prevent their potential 
exploitation. 

Currently, the situation is calm. Many professional associ¬ 
ations appear to be satisfied, but they are still apprehen¬ 
sively awaiting the government's next step. From ils side, 
the government has said its peace, hut the issue still remains 
unclear. Let's wait and see. ■ 
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Carter coached Arafat on world role 


By Curtis Wilkie 

NEW ORLEANS—At a lime when Yasser 
Arafat was regarded as a diplomatic pariah 
hy the US government, former President 
Jimmy Carter .secretly coached the Pales¬ 
tinian leader m improve his 
image. drafted passages 
for ” Arafat's public - . 

M % 



speeches, and counseled other leaders of 
the Palestinian uprising in Israeli-occupied 
territories, according to a forthcoming 
hook. 

"There was no world leader Jimmy 

Carter was more eager to know Lhan Yas¬ 
ser Arafat." the historian Douglas Brink - 
ley wrote in The Unfinished Presi¬ 
dency: Jimmy Curler's Journey 
Beyond the While House to he 
published in May by 
Viking. "Carter left 
certain affinities with 
the Palestinian: a ten¬ 
dency toward hyper¬ 
activity and a worka¬ 
holic disposition... 
Both men were like 
modem Bedouins with 
airplanes instead of cam¬ 
els." always moving. 

The book draws a por¬ 
trait of Carter as a mes¬ 
sianic character, infused 
with righteousness, 
working Arab back chan¬ 
nels to change Middle 
East equations. 

From their first meeting in 
|9y0. Carter and Arafat 
"stayed in constant communi¬ 
cation." Brinkley writes. While 
Arafat agreed to “distance him¬ 
self from radical elements in 
'»\ the Palestine Liberation 
\ Organization. Carter cncnur- 
\ aged the PLO chairman to 
describe the Palestinian 
plight to the “world com¬ 
munity" in speeches 
designed "to secure 
maximum 
sympathy." 

In one letter, 
written in May 
1990. Carter 
suggested that 
Arafat begin an 
address by 

describing the 
"abusive poli¬ 
cies" of the 
Likud govern¬ 
ment in Israel dur¬ 
ing the early 
stages of the inti¬ 
fada. Carter rec¬ 


ommended LhaL Arafat say: 

"Our people, who face Israeli bullets, 
have no weapons: only a few stones 
remaining when our homes are destroyed 
by Israeli bulldozers. Our young men and 
women...want to learn...Since January 
I9RS. the Israelis have closed all the Pales¬ 
tinian universities: 93.000 of our young 
people are forced to spend their days on 
the slrceLs. or huddled together with their 
families in darkened rooms under intermin¬ 
able curlews." 

Carter urged Arafat to use a rhetorical 
litany .liter each mention of a deprivation: 
“What would you Jo if these were your 
children and grandchildren'.'" 

It could not he determined if Arafat ever 
used Carter's precise language, but the 
PLO leader did adopt a less hclligcrcnt 
way of talking about Palestinian distress. 
At the lime of the Carter letter. Arafat was 
still struggling to overcome the pariah 
status he acquired during his organiza¬ 
tion's years of violent resistance. The PLO 
would eventually win full recognition from 
the United Slates when Arafat appeared 
with the late Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin at .1 While House peace ceremony in 
1093. 

Brinkley, who interrupted plans lor a 
three-volume biography of the 3‘Hh presi¬ 
dent to concentrate on Carter's career after 
leaving the White House, said he was 
given ‘Tull access to Carter's post- 
presidential papers and trip reports." 

The historian conducted numerous inter¬ 
views with Carter and accompanied him 
on trips to the Middle East and Haiti to 
gather material. Although the 73-year-old 
former president has reviewed the manu¬ 
script. Brinkley said it was agreed that the 
book "would be unauthorized so I would 
he free to draw my own conclusions." 

Brinkley, a professor of history and 
director of the Eisenhower Center at the 
University of New Orleans, characterizes 
Carter as a “self-styled peace outlaw" who 
repeatedly defied conventions and raised 
the hackles of the Slate Department with 
his freelance diplomacy. 

Carter's penchant for using CNN. con¬ 
trolled by his friend Ted Turner, as a 
mouthpiece led to clashes with President 
Clinton over policies involving North 
Korea and Haiti. Alter Clinton learned of 
telephone calls between Carter and Fidel 
Castro. Clinton ordered his foreign policy 


apparatus to "keep Jimmy Carter out of 
Cuban policy." Brinkley wrote. 

Carter, preparing for an overseas trip, 
wits not available for comment. 

Before his quarrels with Clinton, Carter 
was often in conflict with President Rea¬ 
gan. He regained favor with President 
Bush, but according to Brinkley. Bush and 
hi> defense secretary. Richard Cheney, 
were "outraged ” after learning of Carter's 
private attempts to persuade American 
allies to abandon the war buildup against 
Iraq in IW|. 

When other Arab states withheld finan¬ 
cial support after the PLO sided with Iraq 
in the Gull War. Brinkley writes. Arafat 
prevailed upon Carter to undertake “a 
lund-raising mission for the PLO" by fly¬ 
ing to Saudi Arabia. "By obtaining King 
Fahd's pledge of support. Carter had ren¬ 
dered the PLO an invaluable service." 
Brinkley writes. 

Although T/u- Unfinished Presidency 
follows the former president's efforts— 
operating out of the Carter Center in 
Atlanta-—u< resolve crises, monitor elec¬ 
tions. and combat illness from Bosnia to 
Somalia over the past two decades, the 
most fascinating chapters deal with 
Carter's alliance with the Palestinians. 

'The intifada exposed the injustice Pal¬ 
estinians suffered just like Bull Connor’s 
mad dogs in Birmingham." Carter told 
Brinkley"in a reference to a 1960s incident 
in the civil rights struggle in the South. 

While Carter has championed the Pales¬ 
tinian cause. Brinkley noted, wealthy and 
grateful Arabs have channeled substantial 
contributions to the Carter Center. 

Although Carter has long identified with 
unJerdogs. it took years for his Palestinian 
position to evolve. Early in the first year of 
his presidency. Carter created a diplomatic 
flap by referring to a Palestinian "home¬ 
land" at a town meeting in Clinton. Mass. 
He hacked away from the controversy and 
excluded Palestinian representatives from 
his Camp David summit meeting with 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat and 

Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
in 1978. It was a decision Carter later came 
to regret. 

Alter losing the While House, Brinkley 
writes. Carter struck up a relationship in 
the mid-1980s with Mubarak A wad. a Pal¬ 
estinian-American who operated a center 
lor the studv of civil disobedience inJeru- 


salem. “Carter helped Awad rewrite pas¬ 
sages of his pamphlets before they were 
distributed throughout the occupied territo¬ 
ries." Brinkley" says. Awad was later 
deported by the Israelis for advocating 
nonviolent resistance to Israeli occupation 
of the Palestinian territories. 

The Carter con¬ 
nection encouraged . 
the Palestinian lead¬ 
ership in Jerusalem, 
the West Bank, and 
Gaza Strip to chal¬ 
lenge the Israeli occu¬ 
pation. Han an Ash- 
rawi. one of the 

most prominent of 
the West Bank 
Palestinians, told 
Brinkley: "We 

knew Carter was 
working with us. 

That knowledge 
gave us strength." 

The intifada 
broke out in late 

1987. More than two 
years later. Carter 
called upon Mary King, a 
friend and his former dep¬ 
uty director of the agency 
overseeing the Peace 
Corps, to arrange a meeting 
with Arafat in Paris. In the 
1960s, King had been a civil 
rights crusader linked to New 

Left causes embracing the 

Palestinians. 

As president. Carter had been 
constrained from meeting with Arafat 
by a policy developed by former Sec¬ 
retary of State Henry Kissinger and 
written into a law forbidding contact 
with the PLO. Carter called it "an 
unwarranted restraint” in an interview 
with The Boston Globe in 1990, shortly 
after his meeting with Arafat, who was 
then moving tou r ard winning recognition 
from the United States. "It would have 
been easier for us to bring about more 
progress toward peace if the Kissinger 
commitment had not been made." Carter 
said, but he felt honor-bound not to violate 
the policy. 

Outer felt no such restraint as a private 
. citizen. In one of his own books. "Living 
Faith," he described his renegade philoso¬ 


phy: "Jesus went to his death and Paul 
spent his final years in prison rather than 
conform to religious and secular laws „ 
which they could not accept," Carter wrote £ 
in 1996. "We are noi required to submit to ■ ' 
the domination of authority without assess¬ 
ing whether it is contrary to our faith 
or beliefs."® 
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Freed POW still 
imprisoned by memories 
of brutal Iran/Iraq war 



Children continue to he the main victims 0 / the US sanctions against Iraq. The latest 
batch is 25 babies. Iraqi officials say that 6500 children die each month because of the 
sanctions that were imposed on Iraq since 1990. The figure was only 450 before that 
year. Head of the Iraqi Parliament Sadoun Hamadi said that 1.5 million Iraqis have died 
because of the lack of food and medicine. 


By Doug Struck 

BAGHDAD. Iraq—For 16 
years. Falah Hamid's life was 
confined to a few square feet, 
two thin blankets in the freez¬ 
ing winter and rations of half- 
cooked rice. 

He li\ed because he 
refused to submit to death in 
an Iranian prison. 

"I said, i will nut die in 
Iran. I will not die here. I will 
return to 

Iraq.'" Hamid, now 47. 
said with a tinge of bewilder¬ 
ment in his family home here. 

Hamid emerged from an 
Iranian prison this past week 
in an extraordinary exchange 
of 5.584 prisoners, most of 
them Iraqis detained during 
the I ran-Iraq war Their 
return evoked sharp memo¬ 
ries here of the brutal war (hjl 
saw an eight-year stream ol 
taxis returning from the Ironl 
with coffins tied in their 
roofs 

The war is estimated to 
have claimed I million vic¬ 
tims from 19SM 10 I USX. It 
was fought with an extrava¬ 
gance o| dejih: Drat ices and 
sluing boss from both sides 
were sent charging without 
ammunition into enemy lines, 
forced into martyrdom in the 
name of country nr religion. 

Those casualties were a 
powerful anesthesia lor 
mercy, a justification tor 
keeping these prisoners lor a 
decade alter the war ended. 
The war was an inconclusive 
draw. Two years later. Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein 
turned his guns toward 
Kuwait In the international 
isolation that followed the 
Gull War. Iraq is seeking to 
improve relations with Iran. 

Hamid shrugs. "I will fol¬ 
low my leadership, it thji is 
their decision.” said the man 
who was beaten with a pipe 
and as a result could not walk 
for lv.«i years nj hi* 

confinement. 

Of the 322 Iranian prison¬ 
ers released, three were cap¬ 
tured during the war and 319 
during other conflicts, appar¬ 
ently mnsi in the uprising 
alter the Gulf War. The 
release ol the prisoners has 


begun to bring the finji chap¬ 
ter of the Iran-Iraq war to a 
close. 

Two years after the war 
ended, some Trt.OnQ prisoners 
were repatriated. But there 
arc no figures on how many 
other prisoners are heing 
held. Iraqi officials talk of as 
many as IQ. 11 QO more heing 
released in the coming days, 
and have discouraged public¬ 
ity about the returning prison¬ 
ers until the process is com¬ 
plete. The International 
Committee of the Red Cross, 
which 

supervised the prisoner 
swap, has said only that it has 
concluded the current 
exchange. 

As the prisoners return in 
Iraq, they find themselves in 
a perplexing new reality. 
Hamid said he knew nothing 
ol the I9 f »0 invasion of 
Kuwait, or of the Gulf War. 


or of the international sanc¬ 
tions that have maJe the 
bonus of 50.1 mo Iraqi dinar 
that he received upon his 
release unable to buy more 
than a tambourine hand for .1 
welcome home party. 

"I do not know this place." 
he said of the Baghdad he 
saw on his return. During his 
imprisonment. Hamid wjs 
moved from one camp to 
another. Some years he spent 
in cells underground, some 
yejrs on bare ground in tents. 
Always there was crowding, 
he said: "Wc would sleep 
with the next man's feel on 
our heads." Always there 
were beatings: "It became the 
normal routine." 

In the first year alter hss 
capture, he was able to send 
three letters to his family and 
receive two in return. One 0 ! 
those mentioned his mother 
and brothers, but not his 
lather. "I fell in my heart he 
had died." said Hamid. Kifah. 
his younger brother, said their 
father died [wu years alter 
Falah was imprisoned. 

"He ale nothing. He had no 
appetite after his son was a 
prisoner." Kifah said. "I am 
certain he died because ol 
this." 

Falah Hamid said he 
stopped writing when he 


found pieces of nis last letter 
ripped in*’ shred 1 ; and scat¬ 
tered by the guards. He said 
he sutiered from tuberculosis 
for two years. 

He s.iid «he prisoners asked 
the guards why they were 
kept even after the war ended 
hut were told unly. "The war 
has no: ended lor you." 
Finally '.old he would be 
released. Hamid did not 
heiie' e :t until he saw the ling 
of 1 he Red Cross .m the Iran" 
Iraq border 

Taken to Baghdad, he was 
surprised he cofxld remember 
his family ’. telephone 
number 

"I heard »»n the phone the 
’.••tee «•!' sister. She was 
only 12 wher. I left, and nnw 
she is 2>. But I knew it was 
her vnivc." sjij Hamid, who 
is unmarried When his 
brother came to lake him 
home. ”1 did not recognize 
him." 

A steady stream ol Iriends 
and relatives files through the 
house tn embrace him and 
kiss his checks. 

"Now ! am a new baby. I 
am born again.'' Hamid said. 
"Cnme back in one year for 
my first birthday." ■ 

I- \ Times-W ashington Post 
Mews Service 
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By John-Thor Dahlburg • 

Rv L r A ?^' No l nJlern Ireland— 
“y pushing the process that 
finally might restore peace 

TV,™ S ta - ,n * S Wn * 

Tony Blair may have suc¬ 
ceeded where many of his pre¬ 
decessors failed. It was Queen 
Elizabeth who once lamented 
that although her ministers 
were expending great sums to’ 
deal with “these-late alierca- 
, tions in Ireland." all she got in 
return was “news of fresh 
losses and calamities.” 

That was not the reigning 
British monarch, by the way. 
hut Elizabeth I. . expressing 
royal displeasure on Dec. I. 
1598. Fbur centuries later] 
Blair was at the center of 
clinching what may be the 
magic formula for Protestam- 
Catholic co-existence in North¬ 
ern Ireland and cooperation 
with the province's neighbor 
and Gaelic sister, the Republic 
of Ireland. 

How great an accomplish¬ 
ment was the 44-year-old 
Labor leader’s handling: of Irish 
affairs, dubbed by one of his 
early 20th-century predeces¬ 
sors. Arthur James Balfour of 
■ the Conservative Party, “that 
mast perplexing and damnable 
question"? 

The Times of London gave 
its answer Saturday in a car¬ 
toon: It shows Blair walking on 
water. 

"What we have done is get 
the right architecture, the right 
plans... for peace ” said Blair, 
who ITew from the talks in Bel¬ 
fast to Spain to join his wife. 
Chcrie. and their three children 
for the Easier holiday. "But we 
have to construct the building 
itself." 

To the devil with such mod¬ 
esty. some British tabloids ■■ 
seemed to say. They are talking 
; about Blair—as well as Irish 
Prime Minister Bertie Ahem 
and former US Senator George 
J. Mitchell, the talks’ chair¬ 
man—as a shoe-in for: the 
Nohel Pfcace Prize. ,. • - 

The compromise deal Blair 
helped put together. - which 
must be endorsed by. voters in 
Northern Ireland and the Irish’ r 
Republic ;ind pul in practice, 
was due to a conjunction of - 
favorable political cireum-’- 
.stanccs. Blair's calculated gam¬ 
bles. building on past achieve¬ 
ments. commitment :and 
perhaps a dash of luck. 

FirsL and derisively, the . 
landslide election victory of 
Blair’s Labor Party in May 



Sectarian differences 
remain in wake of peace 
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!997 meant that the incoming 
prime minister did not have to 
rely, as did his Conservative 
predecessor. John Major, on 
the House of Commons votes 
of ppvid ^Trimble’s Ulster 
Unionist Party, which ham¬ 
strung Major in his ability to; 
alter the status quo here. 

When Blair took office, the 
process ; of .^negotiating . for 
peace in Northern Ireland, ini¬ 
tiated by Major and Irish Prime 
Minister . Albert Reynolds in 
1993, was dead. ..... 

Within two weeks of his 
election^ Biair came here to 
demonstrate his determination 
to get the ball, roiling again. 

In Ms-first major speech as 
prime minister, he also deliv¬ 
ered a warning to the members 
of Sinn Fein, the political arm 
of the Irish Republican Arrriy: 
The “settlement..train" was 
- leaving, wittier without them. - 

But to prove to Irish nation-- 
aiists, and. the Roman Cholic 
riu'wrify as: a. whole, tfcfr-fte 
-Was serious about; -closing 
deal, Blair, went on to break 
taboos that Major could not— 
or would not—-break. When he. 
allowed MSinn Fein. .Prudent 
Gerry -Adams - to - cross the 
threshold at 10 Downing St. in 
December, it was Ihe.fim such . 
visitby an Irish nationalist.hi 
76years. ’ .. 

And Adams, branded an 
"IRA terrorisT hy'the conser¬ 


vative British media, was no 
garden-variety nationalist—he 
.had spent 18 months in prison 
for belonging to a banned 
organization, and seven years 
earlier he hod approved of an 
IRA mortar attack on 10 Dcwn- 
. ing SL itself. 

The next month, Marjorie 
"Mo M Mowlam. 48. Blair’s 
minister, for Northern Ireland, 
went into the bowels of the 
high-security Maze prison to 
ask Protestant paramilitaries, 
-responsible for most of the 
recent sectarian killings in 
Northern Ireland, not to sabo¬ 
tage a peace deal '.... 

Blair orurc said that, as prime 
minister., he meant to focus on 
:'the “big picture.".. - And no 
domestic issue is more impor¬ 
tant than Northern Ireland's 
three decades of violent sectar¬ 
ian strife, a legacy of Britain's 
checkered, eight-century rela¬ 
tionship with its smaller, poorer 
island neighborto the, west .. 

At the tdrivdf the cajiury. 
successive T citses over home, 
rale for Ireland posed the grov- 
est danger in modem limes to 
the-'. British system of 
government.. 

The. danger did not abate 
with the independence of 
today's. Irish Republic in 1921: 
63 years later, the IRA tried to 
kill Prime' Minister Margaret 
Thatcher by bombing a Conser¬ 
vative Party, conference in the 


English seaside resort of Brigh¬ 
ton. narrowly missing her but 
killing Jive oihcr people. 

Confirmation of Blair’s 
determination to find a way out 
of what has been called Brit¬ 
ain's last colonial war lias conic 
from, of ail people. Adams, 
whose lifelong goal has been 
getting the British out of the 
last six counties of Ireland (hat 
they possess. 

’Tony Blair has met more 
often as prime minister with the 
leaders of the parlies in North¬ 
ern Ireland than all of his prede¬ 
cessors throughout ‘the Trou¬ 
bles.'" the Sinn Fein president 
said last week. 

In addition to Adams, to 
forge a peace deal Blair also 
had to won Trimble, lender of 
Northern Ireland's , largest 
puny, mnny of whose members 
were outraged by the courtesies 
being shown the Sinn Fein 
leader. 

prime minister evidently 
succeeded, , Jhh some Ulster 
Unionists "still talk as though 
they arc on their guard. 

The future will tell whether 
the deal reached on Northern 
Ireland will he Blair's finest 
hour os prime minister of Brit¬ 
ain. ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


BELFAST. Northern Ireland— 
In back-ii'-hnck ncighhorfcntHi* 
nf anrtficm Belfast—staunchly 
pro-British and Protestant 
White City and mostly Roman 
Catholic Whitewell—people 
are not too sure Saturday about 
the momentous things d..ne ir. 

their name. 

They had heard about a iica 
assembly. ,md cruss-hiirJcr 
NxJies. ami power-sh:trine. Ml 
pretty abstract *tuft 
”H's the greatest thing since 
penicillin." quipped a tax: 
driver in his Sits 

But these ui irk ing-class 
households over looking the 
choppy w. iters of Belfast 
Lough will hase a handier 
yardstick l«*r gauging whether 
peace, alter 3n years, is in the 
oiling l*«r Non hern Ireland. 

Earlier this month, the gov¬ 
ernment of the British-ruled 
province announced that re Li¬ 
tmus her ween ihe neighbor¬ 
hoods had gotten so violently 
hostile that it will *pci.«l ..km; 
**250.1 x m iii build a 
high wall of metal between 
them. 

So. w ill the new peace settie- 
mcnl mean that (he planned 
barrier—olfici.illy dubbed a 
“peace hue"—will never snake 
across 2tK5 yauis of hillside 
lawns and flower and vegetable 
gardens in keep Protestants and 
Catholics even farther apart 1 
Res idem s I:l» week said 
they hoped that the wall now 
does tun have to be built—but 
many added that (hey believe it 
will prove necessary whatever 
the politicians decided. 

■•You’re lor peace, hut in all 
the .*l» years, people like us have 
gotten up in the morning, gone 
to work, .utd heen law-abiding." 
Carol Smith 47. a children's 
nurse "raised m the Protestant 
l nidi t ion.” said as .she used 
shears m trim the shrahs- and 
grass in Irani of her threc- 
hedroom brick duplex. “Now 
they‘re going to let more flip¬ 
ping terrorists out on the street. 
And it's never going to stop.” 

Down the road. Geraldine 
Lee key. 51. a housewife and 
grandmother. was fielding cus¬ 
tomer calls at the Quick Cabs 
taxi stand as children came out 
of the comer grocery gobbling 
Easier candy. 

"VVc Catholic people Here 
have never been anything hut 
second-class people-jobs, 
housing, rights.” Lcckey said. 
"I haven’t .seen anything in tills 
agreement that truly will make 
us true equals.” 

Ti.roughnul Northern Ireland. 


people have been asking them¬ 
selves and others what the 
agreement reached Ijsi Fridav 
by eight political parties and the 
British and Irish government* 
means for them and their future. 

Skepticism is wrest ling with 
optimism People remember 
dashed hopes in the past. Oth¬ 
ers are Jar ing in hope again. 
P!e::iy are simply ton fused and 
seeking fuller information in 
newspapers and from tele visum 
and radii.. 

“1 believe for the first time 
that this could he it—once the 
RothcaJs have xcn*e and put 
down their guns." retiree 
There*j McCarrou told ,i local 
reporter who went to canvjs* 


the historic compromise: early 
releases for IRA prisoners, a 
role for its political wine, the 
Sinn Fein party, in a proposed 
new provincial assembly and 
requirements that ihi* new 
adminisiration cnoperalc in a 
North-South ministerial council 
with the Irish Republic 

"This agreement is a disaster 
lor unionism (keeping Northern 
Ireland a part of Great Brit¬ 
ain).” William Thompson, one 
of the dissenting lawmaker*, 
charged. “I i can never he 
accepted." 

A grass-runts rebellion in the 
Protestant majority ds'strnyed 
the only other formal attempt 
here at sharing power with 


Throughout Northern Ireland\ people have 
been asking themselves and others what the 
agreement reached last Friday by eight 
political parties and the British and Irish 
governments means for them and their 
future. Skepticism is wrestling with opti¬ 
mism. People remember dashed hopes in 
the past. Others are daring to hope again. 


the m : .!i;.ir.lly nationalistic Falls 
Ro.sd neighborhood of Belfast, 
where Irish rri-enlor* fluttered 
Saturday in a cold wind that 
intermittent I \ carried April 
-nowflakes. ”1 would appeal to 
them to give peace a try. They 
might even like it." 

But neighbor Be made lie 
McMenerv. whose son sur¬ 
vived a gunshot wound to the 
head, making her one of the 
hundreds of residents of “the 
Falls" whose husband, children 
or friends have been killed or 
wounded in the past 30 years of 
violence, was dubious. 

"We’ve been told before that 
there was peace, and sill you 
have to do is turn on the news 
and hear that another has been 
shot." she said. 

People here will he asked in 
six weeks in a referendum 
whether they approve or reject 
the proposed settlement. 

On Saturday.- the I Ill- 
member Executive Committee 
of Northern Ireland’s largest 
party. David Trimble’s pro- 
British Ulster Unionists, voted 
to support it after a biller, five- 
hour .session. Opponents 
denounced the deal as a sell-out 
to the Irish Republican Army. 

At least half of the party's III 
members in the British Parlia¬ 
ment object to key clauses of 


minority Catholics in 1974. So 
in the weeks before the referen¬ 
dum. proponents of this new. 
and much more ambitious, set¬ 
tlement will he try ing to per¬ 
suade Protestant and Catholic. 
pro-British or proponents of a 
single Irish nation, that a deal 
with something to displease 
just about everyone is. on the 
whole, worth it. 

"If this brings peace, ihen 
that is the main thing." said 
Neill Edgar. 27. who sells 
French fries in Belfast's Sandy 
Road quarter, where lamp posts 
and curbstones arc painted in 
the red. white and blue colors 
of the Union Jack. "But no one 
is celebrating here yet.” 

Speaking in support of the 
proposal in Washington. Presi¬ 
dent Clinton vowed Saturday 
that the United States will con¬ 
tinue its drive to end the sectar¬ 
ian violence 

Clinlon. who spoke by lele- 
phone with key participants in 
the peace talks to help over¬ 
come last-minute sticking 
points, said it was appropriate 
that the breakthrough came as 
Christians celebrate Easter and 
Jews observe Passover. 

"In the last analysis, the 
future of that region lies in the 
hearts and hands of its people." 
said Clinton in his weekly radio 


address, adding that he hoped 
there will he "a future rich with 
Ihe lilt of Irish laughter, nnl the 
pain of hitter tears.” 

A reporter for the Indepen¬ 
dent newspaper«•!'Lonjnn who 
went to Poruidmv ii: 'a fiercely 
unionist jnd 73 percent Protes¬ 
tant town halfvv.iy between 
Dublin .mJ the Irish border, 
found even a iVimiai agreement 
will not be enouuh to placate 
some alter years oi .strife and 

centuries ol pof.iri/.ilinn along 
religious lines. 

At a local pub. the journalist 
asked what would happen if a 
Catholic were to enter. 

"He wouldn't be walking out 
of here.” one patron said 

And after a peace accord ' 

"He wouldn't he walking out 
of here." 

TrouhJes between While 
City. 2nO households, and 
Whitewell. more than thiee 
time* that, began three year* 
ago. On this sloping hillside 
about three mile* from the ship¬ 
yard where the ill-latcd liner 
Titanic w:l> built, hand* •■( 
marauding youth* imw regu¬ 
larly attack each other. Rock* 
and ga*oJjne humh* have been 
lo**ed into house*. 

“You yet a hunJieu them 
coming up ihe road, and a hun¬ 
dred of them limn the estate up 
above, and I'm in the middle.' 
said Carol Smith. "H 1 com¬ 
plain. 1 gel a petrol bomb 
through the window at night ” 

In hoth enclave* of tidy hun- 
gulnws. duplexes and row 
house*, the "for sale" sign* 
have gone up. There are few 
lakers. 

On April I. authorities 
reported 3(0 "incidents." the 
vast majority 

sectarian. since January 
1997. Adam Ingram, the prov¬ 
ince's security minister, said the 
"pressing need to maintain the 
safety of both communities'* 
will result in the construction of 
Belfast's first major stretch of 
"security fencing" separating 
Protestants and Catholics since 
September 1994. 

"h is my strong belief that 
political agreement will help us 
find ways of reducing sectari¬ 
anism. and the I'car caused by 
it." Ingram said in his 
announcement. 

But. he added, "this will not 
be easily achieved and may not 
happen as quickly as ail of us 
wish." ■ 

7-4 Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Bugging equipment came from Israel 

officials implicated 
surveillance scheme 


By Molly Moore 

MEXICO CTTY—Just after 9 
o'clock on a recent night Sena¬ 
tor Layda Sansores Sunroman 
hanged on the front door of a 
V concrete house in the historic 
-f center of the southern Mexican 
city of Campeche. What she dis¬ 
covered when the janitor opened 
the door unleashed a scandal that 
has ripped open the underbelly 
of Mexican politics. 

A biick room was crammed 
with electronic eavesdropping 
equipment. Another room con¬ 
tained files stuffed with thou¬ 
sands of pages of transcripts of 
telephone conversations or politi¬ 
cians. journalists and private 
citizens. 

To be sure, the intimate 
details of love affairs, corruption 
and extortion are damaging 
enough. But the mid on the gov¬ 
ernment espionage cente r— 
complete with financial records 
.ind seven years of tapes and 
transcripts—has exposed 

extraordinary details of Ihe gov- 
^ emmeni's hugging operations 

■ against its citizens, political foes 
arid prominent business leaders. 

In recent weeks, more than a 
dozen niher cases of government 
espionage have been uncovered 
across the country, ranging from 
hidden microphones and came' 
r.ts found in the nlhces of_Jhc 
new government of Mexico City 
ti» interceptions of the telephone 
dills nl ti Stale governor. 

The discoveries—and the 
willingness of the targets to go 
public with evidence^ 
confirmed many Mexicans 
long-held suspicion thai tneir 
government hits acted as an 
omnipresent Big Brother spying 
on its citizenry, its pcrcctvco 
enemies and frequently, on some 
of its ov-n agencies and officials. 

"Evcrvthing I * 

4 assume 'that I am being spied 

■ on." Guanajuaio .state Governor 
Vicente Fox- of the nglu-of- 


center National Action Party and 
a declared candidate for Mex¬ 
ico’s presidency in the 2000 
elections, said in response to the 
recent discoveiy that his tele¬ 
phones had been bugged. 

In a nation that is struggling to 
make the transition from a gov¬ 
ernment controlled by a single 
political.party for nearly 70 yeans 
to a multi-party democracy, 
increasing numbers of politicians 
and private citizens have begun 
to speak but against the eaves¬ 
dropping. one of tire tools that 
many .critics argue has helped 
the ruling Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary Party maintain its grip on 
power. 

As always, every government 
agency identified with tire elec¬ 
tronic surveillance operations— 
the federal attorney general, and 
Interior Ministry, the military, 
the national security agency and 
a plethora of stale institutions— 
has denied any knowledge of 
hugging activities. 

In Campeche, the state on the 
Yucatan peninsula where Sena¬ 
tor Sansores found the eaves¬ 
dropping equipment, officials 
declined requests for interviews. 
Governor Jose Gonzalez Curi's 
spokesman said in a statement. 
**1716 governor of Campeche is 
rex involved in any case of espi¬ 
onage" and labeled tire accusa¬ 
tions slanderous. Party officials 
have accused Sansores of manip¬ 
ulating tire information 10 but¬ 
tress her claims that the Institu¬ 
tional Revolutionary Party used 
fraud to defeat her in last year's 
gubernatorial election. 

Although wiretapping was 
• illegal m Mexico until last year, 
when a new criminal reform 
package was approved allowing 
court-ordered wiretaps for taw 
enforcement purposes, bugging 
eynprfrik have made headlines 
regularly fiw years. But never 
before have victims hit the evi¬ 
dentiary jac kpot^ that Sansores 
discovered March 3. . 


lipped off by an anonymous 
note pressed into her hand during 
a campaign rally. Sansores spent 
several months looking for the 
spy center. On the night she 
rapped on the front door of the 
building. Sansores was accompa¬ 
nied by 300 supporters who 
encircled die house for the entire 
night to prevent workers from 
carting away evidence. 

Sansores and her aides col¬ 
lected thousands of files. They 
unearthed records that showed 
state government checks were 
used to buy more than $12 mil¬ 
lion in surveillance equipment 
from Israel. They found, certifi¬ 
cates of commendation issued to 
two .operators, one an employee 
of the Mexican national security 
agency, another a military intelli¬ 
gence specialist. 

As Sansores was combing 
through the documents, she said 
one of the center’s employees. 
Valente Quintana Gonzalez, who 
according to the records was the 
operational director of the center 
with ties to Mexico's national 
security agency, approached her 
and said. "You were my obses¬ 
sion for seven years. Seven yeans 
listening to your voice starting at 
7 am. recording you, transcribing 
your conversations." 

: Quintana was one of three 
employees at the center who 
were arrested on wiretapping 
charges, accordion ro a statement 
released by tile federal attorney 
general’s office. All have since 
been released on hail. Lawyers 
for the three men did not return 
telephone calls to discuss the 
cases. 

On the night of the raid. San¬ 
sores—whose aides videotaped 
the entire episode—could not 
persuade local .or state authorities 
to investigate the spy center or 
make arrests.. 

. Documents, discovered in the 
Campeche .espionage center indi¬ 
cate that there are 22 similar 
operations throughout die coun¬ 


try. according to Sansores. Citi¬ 
zens* organizations in the state of 
Tabasco", acting nri tips turned up 
by Sansores. have begun moni¬ 
toring three buildings believed to 
he government espionage centers 
in Viilahermosa. the state capital. 

In mnny instances around the 
country, information from wire¬ 
taps is believed to be routed to 
criminal organizations by corrupt 
government officials involved in 
the bugging operations. 

In one such case, a reporter in 
the Mexico City bureau of The 
Washington Post telephoned u 
prominent Mexican author who 
was vacationing in the United 
States last November. The two 
discussed a scries of particularly 


gruesome kidnappings in the 
Mexican capital at'lhe time. 

The next day. the Mexican 
writer received a u. ith threat on 
the answering machine at his 
Mexico City residence in which 
the caller made specific reference 
to the previous night's conversa¬ 
tion. Federal authorities took the 
threat seriously entvugh to assign 
three full-time bodyguards in the 
author. 

"There is u political saying in 
Mexico." said the author. “If you 
have something important to tell 
me. don’t don’t do rt on the 
phone.” ■ 

lA Timcs-Woshington Post 
News Service 


Citizens penalized for large families 

Vietnam promoting wider 
options for birth control 


By David Lamb 

HANOI. Vietnam—Concerned 
by a nationjl shortage of con¬ 
doms and the highest abortion 
rate in Asia. Vietnam is trying 
to revolutionize the way this 
densely populated nation looks 
at hinli control. 

For the last decade. Vietnam 
has made family planning a top 
priority and has made admirable 
progress in curbing population 
growth. But birth control 
remains primitive, with abortion 
being the most common way to 
meef the Communist govern¬ 
ment's goal of limiting family 
size to no more than two 
children. 

Although officially discou¬ 
raged by the govern menu abor¬ 
tion has hecome so common in 


Lurie's NewsCartoon 





Vietnam that 40 percent of all 
pregnancies arc terminated by 
the procedure, and on average 
every woman has 2.5 abortipns 
in her lifetime, the Vietnam 
Institute of Sociology says. 
Mast hospitals perform ahor- 
tions for $3 and do not require 
the patient to provide any infor¬ 
mation about herself. 

Condoms are in such short 
supply that smuggling them 
from China has ixcnmc a hot 
business. Now the government 
is .stepping in. It has opened 
Vietnam’s first condom factory 
in Ho Chi Minh City and is sub¬ 
sidizing the cost— condoms sell 
for Irt cents each —in make 
them affordable to all. 

Until its recent change of 
heart, the government had been 
reluctant to promote condoms 
because it associated them with 
casual sex. prostitution and 
homosexuality—sensitive sub¬ 
jects in this conservative soci¬ 
ety. Its new direction, including 
soliciting funds from the United 
Nations lo subsidize the sale of 
I HO million condoms over the 
next four years, underscores the 
importance the government atta¬ 
ches lo slowing population 
growth. 

Oiher countries in heavily 
populated Southeast Asia arc 
also trying to limit the size of 
families. The only exceptions 
are Malaysia which, with 20 
million people, considers itself 
under-populated, and the Philip¬ 
pines, which is predominantly 
Roman Catholic. 

In 1961. Vietnam was one of 
the world's first developing 
countries to formulate a family 
planning program. But Govern¬ 
ment Decree 216 was tough to 
enforce and got sidetracked by 
the Vietnam War—for which 
Hanoi needed more young men. 
not fewer. The immense casual¬ 
ties Vietnam suffered in the war 
left Lhe country with a gender 
imbalance. 51 women for*every 
49 men. 

Today Vietnam knows that 


its population—57 percent ol 
which is under age 25—i.x a 
potential time hnmh. Tlie popu¬ 
lation has doubled to 7h million, 
since 1970 and could reach 150 
million within a generation. Due 
says, depending on how much 
Vietnam manages to cut it* 
birthrate. 

The social and economic 
strain* of such an increase 
would appear certain to dash the 
government's goal in make 
Vietnam an industrialized 
nation with a modem economy 
and a per capita income or 
$2.000—nearly seven time* the 

current level—- by 2020 . 

The family planning program 
is already paying dividends. 
The average number of children 
bom lo each woman between 
the ages of 15 and 49 had 
dropped lo 2.7 in l ,H, 7 from 3.X 
in 1989. the government says. 
The annual rate of population 
growth has been cut to 2.7 from 
3.5. Vietnam’s goal is 2.1. 

Hanoi has put some teeth in 
its family planning policy by 
decreeing’ that government 
employees who have more than 
two children can lose their jnh* 
or he forced to surrender some 
perks. Any Vietnamese who has 
a third child must pay a one¬ 
time Government lax of about 
$12. ' 

Traditionally, husbands in 
Vietnam unilaterally decide 
how many children to have and 
whether to use contraception. 
Wives, choose the type ol con¬ 
traception. Because sons are 
more valued than daughters— 
sons help support their parents, 
while daughters go off and 
become purl of another fam¬ 
ily—it is not unusual lor a 
couple with two daughters in 
keep trying to conceive a son. 

One Vietnamese merchant, 
asked if he had any children, 
replied. “No. just two daugh¬ 
ters.” ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Company orientation at the 
Radisson SAS hotel Amman 


THE RADISSON SAS Hole! Amman recently 
welcomed Scott R. Brunee, district director of 
Radisson SAS Hotels 
Worldwide. Brunee 
conducted a two-day 
orientation program 
for management and 
supervisory staff in 
order to provide eve¬ 
ryone with alt neces¬ 
sary information on 

the high standards of Radisson HAS. “Parliei- 
oants were most impressed by the exciting 


expansion plans of our company in the Mid¬ 
dle East, and are excited to see the Radisson 
reservation sys¬ 
tem—CURT1S- 
C— contribute to 
revenues at the 
Radisson SAS 
Hotel Amman and 
the Radisson SAS 
Resort Aqaba.” 
says Christian 
Gartmann, general manager of the Jordan 



Old Amman in new Munif translation 

Tales of a bygone town 


By Natasha Twal 

.Special to The Slur 

L iterature is a means of preserving identity 
and history’. Abdel Rahman MuaiTs 

Si rat Madina (Biography of a City }—an 
historical novel ahout 

Amman—accomplishes exactly that, presenting 
a distant yet intimate world of richly detailed 
memories set within the inevitable yet 
cver-chnnging relationship between man and 
geography, all under the shadow of World War 
il and the" imminent loss of Palestine. 

In (he book. Munif describes memories of 
Amman as it was in the early 40s. when it was 
little more than a large village which 
nevertheless was a reservoir for a large and 
varied ethnic community. Munif presents the 
local inhabitants of that time—including 
Syrians. Circassians. Palestinians. 

Chechens—wearing their various traditional 
clothes and speaking a wide range of dialects. 

The novel has received such wide acclaim in 
the literary world that a translation, in Spanish 
h;is already been completed and released, with 
versions in English. French. German and Italian 
uirrcmlv in the works. 

in homage to his increasing reputation, and 
and in celebration of the recently released 
Spanish translation of Simt Madina. Munif. 
along with a nine-member delegation of the 
European Cultural Foundation <ECF). was 


invited to visit Jordan by the Greater Amman 
Municipality. 

The Foundation sponsors a translation and 
book publishing program under Ihc title 
Mt l moires de lu Mt'diierrtmc (Memories of the 
Mediterranean >. Set up in 1994. it seeks to 
stimulate interest in translations of Arab 
literature hy circulating already translated texts 
throughout Europe in order to familiarize 
western readers with Arab cultural heritage. 

The publishing program focuses on Arab life 
histories, essays and literary texts with an 
autobiographical dimension. 

Each^year the Foundation's nine program 
correspondents, in cooperation with Arab 
publishers, select two to four titles for 
translation, subsidized by the ECF. After 
acceptance, the hook is translated into at least 
three languages. This was the case with Sirai 
Madina: Amman in the 40s. 

Bom in Amman in 1933. to a Saudi father 
and an Iraqi mother. Munif is one of the giants 
of modem Arabic literature. His trilogy The 
Cities of .Salt is recognized as a true 
masterpiece of modern Arabic literature, and 
has been translated into a number of 
languages. He has made genuine contributions 
to Arabic literature, and continues to exert a 
real influence that is fell throughout both 
western and Arab worlds, by readers and 
critics alike. 

"What realiy inspired me to write this novel 


was my very first visit to Amman after 35 
years of absence." explains Munif. "Amman 
has gone through a great deal of sociological 
and architectural change during (he past 50 
years: in comparison to neighboring countries, 
it is the one (hut has changed the most rapidly 
and drastically." 

"The first big change in Amman occurred in 
I94K. during the Arab-lsracli War. This was 
followed by another change in l%7—another 
war—while the last was during and after still 
another—the 1991 Gulf War. 

"The enormity of these transformations 
motivated me to write something that describes 
the old Amman ns I remember it from my 
childhood days." he explained. 

His other novels—and they comprise an 
extensive list—include AI Ash jar Waighrial 
Marznuk. and Shark Al Mutaniisil. 

The visiting delegation from Europe include 
translators of his Sirai Madina: Mari A vino 
(Italian). Larissa Bender (German). Luis 
Miguel Canada (Spanish). Eric Gautier 
(French), and Samira Kawur (English) and 
Odiie Chenai. the director of grants and 
programs. at the European Cultural 
Foundation. 

In addition to a wide ranee of 
cultural-exchange events, the Greater Amman 
Municipality took the team on a rich 
sightseeing tour of Jordan. ■ 



Winged 

motorbike 

circling 

globe 



IN CELEBRATION of the 125th anniver¬ 
sary of the publication of Around the 
World in Highly Days, two Britons, spon¬ 
sored hy GT Global, a major investment 
funds company, arc attempting to emulate 
Phineos Fogg's successful attempt to circle 
rhe globe in SO consecutive days. 

The two men— Brian Milton. 55. a 
journalist, and Keith Reynolds, 43. a test 
pilot—are making their attempt in a single 
engine, open cockpit Quantum 912 micro- 
light aircraft. They took off from London 
on 24 March and thus far have successfully 
navigated their tiny craft through the air 
spaces over Europe and the Middle East. 
By now they arc somewhere between Cal¬ 
cutta and Shanghai. 

Averaging approximately 4S5 kilome¬ 
ters per day. their flight wiJJ lake Ihem lo 
Tokyo, the Aleutian Islands and Alaska, 
then across the continental US, north to 
Baffin Island. Reykjavik and. with luck, on 
to London. 

Tlte pair arrived in Amman on 1 April 
from Cyprus, after a harrowing flight dur¬ 
ing which they were diverted from Leba¬ 
nese airspace and forced to fly an 
unplanned pattern over Syria, where they 
were buzzed several times by a MIG 21 
lighter before landing safely in Jordan. 
The two circumnavigators were greeted by 
Major Mohammed Saycn. and during their 
slay were guests of His Majesty King 
Hussein. ■ 



Hidden treasures of Jordan 


THE WONDERS or the Sea: These photographs of the corals of Aqaba taken 
by underwater photographer Mahmound AJ Momuni were part of an 82- 
picture exhibition that was held last month in Amman. It was through the aus¬ 
pices of the Royal Ecological Diving Society, which takes an active role in pro¬ 
tecting marine life against environmental pollution, that the event was held. 
The gulf of Aqaba plays host to 110 species of hard coral, 1'20 species of soft 
coral and approximately 1000 species of fish. In addition, there are sponges, 
snails and sea turtles. The waters of Aqaba are replenished with fresh Red Sea 
water every three years, and it's a unique home for several rare and endan¬ 
gered species, points out Al Momani who has been involved in underwater pho¬ 
tography for the last 10 years. Through events like the exhibition be hopes to 
make people aware of the rich underwater treasures around Aqaba. 

The Society was founded in 1994 by a group of young Jordanian divers who 
felt there was a need to protect Aqaba's rich marine life from further destruc¬ 
tion and pollution. For further information about JREDS efforts to protect 
and preserve the bio-diversity of the marine ecosystem in Jordan contact: 

Tel/fax (962) 65679142. E-mail :j reds@nets.com.jo A 




Michael hunts spins tale of composer’s mental life 

Rachmaninov revisited 


THE HOTEL InterContinental 
Jordan, in co-operation with Royal 
Jordanian Airlines, present 'A 
Meeting Of Minds' with Michael 
Lunts. written bj Michenl Lunts 
and directed by Rneer Leach, on 
23 April 1998. * 

In *A Meeting Of Minds', actor 
and pianist Michael Lunts has 
combined music and drama to tell 
the story of events which took 
place in Moscow in 19ml. between 
Sergei Vas&ilicvich Rachmaninov 
and Dr Dahl, his hypnotist. After 
the disastrous premiere of his First 

Symphony, the disillusioned Rach¬ 
maninov turned to hypnosis. It vv.js 
from these sessions with Dr Dahl 
that Ihc young composer eventu¬ 
ally produced what is prohahly his 
best-known work—the Second 
Piano Concerto. 

The one-man show has been 
widely acclaimed. 

"Michael Lunts strips the stuffi¬ 
ness from classical music in the 
excellent one-man show in which 
he not only portrays Rachmaninov 
but also plays his beloved music— 
for the price of one ticket you get 
both a play and a umcen 1 " The 
Guardian 


”.Mivhcal Lunts is executing 

a most dazzling triple pby. as 
writer, actor and pianist...." The 
Stage 

Lunts has been playing the piano 
for as lone as he can remember and 
has always sought to combine his 
acting career with music. Based in 
Manchester, he works for local the¬ 
ater companies including the 
Library Theatre. Full Company, 
and the Wigan-based Willpower 
Theater Company. He teaches 
drama at Chetham's School of 
Music. 

In London's West End. he 
played composer Sydney Cohn in 
the musical 'On Your Toes' and 
toured with Bob (,'artton's ground¬ 
breaking production ol 'Cabaret.' 
He has filmed The Garden uf John 
Evclyin' with Tim Wot for Chan¬ 
nel 4 Telex ision. In between teach¬ 
ing. he vvrite< and performs his 
one-man shows. He plays Chopin 
in 'Winter In Majorca' and Schu¬ 
bert in *A Wanderer Fantasy.' He 
is currently at work np ,t second 
play jhout Chopin, covering the 
composer's Hn.il years in Scotland. 
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Simultaneously all three went fertile ban, and the 
coconutrlfloe sound of their heads cording secretly 
- delighted the bfcd. - - - 



- TheVWngtongcar was once tiie scourge of 
European roadways. 


A G E N D A 


Films 

■ The Luis Bunuel film fes¬ 
tival at the French Cultural 
Center draws to a close with 
two films; Le faniome de la 
liberie on 20 April; and Ctt 
obscur objet du desir on 27 
April. Bunuel’s films—often 
bitter-sweet romantic come¬ 
dies with a heady dose of 
satiric political and social 
commentary thrown "in—one 
always _ thought-provoking. 
Shows are at 6:30 and 8:30 
pm at the French Cultural 
Center, Jabal Al Weibdeh. 

■ At Institute Cervantes 
(near 3rd Circle, behind tile 
InterContinental Hotel); 

April 16— Palace (1995), a 
children's film, in Spanish, 5 

pm. 

April 23— Montoyas y 
Taramos (1989). Flamenco 
film in Spanish. 5 pm. 

■ At the American Center, 
Abdoun: 

April \(>~rfem Gully: The 
Last Rainforest (cartoon). 5 
pm. 

April 23—i Jurassic Park. 5 
pm. Cloned dinosaurs gob¬ 
ble a few overly curious sci¬ 
entists. Nifty special effects. 

■ The British Council on 
Rainbow Street will feature 
two Elms: 

Carry OtL-Abroad —a com¬ 
edy featuring the usual antics 
of- Sidney James & com¬ 
pany—on April 21 at 6 pm; 
and a children's film. Cam - 
Berwick Green , on April 22 
at 5 pm. 

■ The Goethe Institute 
presents the following: 

April 21— Alice in den 
Stddien (1974) in German 
with English subtitles, at the 
Shoman Foundation, first cir¬ 
cle, Jabal Amman. 6:30 pm 
April 22— Oer Amerikanis- 
che Freund (1977). Terrific 
film, based on a novel by 
Patricia High smith [Ripley's 
Game), .directed by .Wim 
Wenders aria superbly acted 
by Dennis Hopper. At the 
Goethe Institute (near third 
circle). 7 pm. Don't miss it. 

■ Darat al Funun (Jabal Ai 
Weibdeh) on April 23 con¬ 
tinues its film series about 
20th century artists with one 
on painter. .Nicholas de 

Steel— The Other Face of 
the Form —with commen¬ 
tary in Arabic by Dr Mazm 
Asfour. 6 pm 


Lectures 

■ At the Goethe Institute: 
April 21—"The EURO - 
dawning of a new leading 
currency?" a talk in English 
-by Hans Pimer. 6:30 pm 
Poetry 

■ • The . British Council 
presents another in a continu¬ 
ing series of lectures on lit¬ 
erature by Dr Nicholas Lin- 
field, "W.B. Yeats and the 
Evolution of Modem 
Poetry." April 20 at 5 pm 

■ At Darat al Funun. April 
16 at 7 pm. a reading of the 
writings of Lebanese/ 
American artist and poet 
Etel Adnan will be pre¬ 
sented by Iraqi writer May 
Mozaffer, in conjunction 
with an exhibition of 
Adnan's visual work— 
"Artist's Books of An and 
Poetry"—which recently 
opened. Fellow American 
poet Duncan McNaughton 
said oF her poems., ^Etel 
Adnan's work possesses 
maturity one had thought 
extinct. T don’t know why so 
very few Americans write 
poetry for grown-ups, but 
Adnan sure does and It’s 
good." 

Exhibitions 

■ At Darat a) Funun, April 
17, 7 to 9 pm, an exhibition 
entitled “A Suite of Heads" 
by Berlin-based Syrian artist 
Maroon will open. The 
exhibit comprises 99 new 
graphic works, all previously 
unseen. The opening will 
include a performance of a 
song-cycle based on the 
poems of Jabra Ib rahim 
Jabra. set to music by 
Agnes Bashir and sung by 
Tania Taxnari Nasser. 

■ April 21—Darat al Funun 
presents a group discussion 
with Maroon Brahlm • ■ 
Aiaoui, head of the exhibi-. 
tions department at the Insti¬ 
tute of the Arab World in 
Fans, and Joru Merkert, 
Director of the Berlin 
-Museum. Prominent Arab 
writer . Abdul . Rahman 
Munif will also be in.atten¬ 
dance. 6 pm 

■ At Hammurabi GaMery,- 
Garden Street, work by 
Maurice Haddad, until 
April 22. 

■ Paintings on hand-made 
paper at Noor Al Htusein- 
Foundation, ofTWadi Saqra- 
Street, until April 25.G 
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Amman cinemas 


''&1P 


Programs on j i y 
from 18 - 24 April 



• Philadelphia I (Tel: 4634149): 

‘Kiss The Girls* 

• Philadelphia II (Td:4634149): 

‘DanteOa 

• Galleria I (Tel: 079 33430): Titanic 

• Galleria U (Tel: 079 33430): Titanic 

• Plaza (Tel: 5699238):7itanft: 

• Concord I (Tel: 5677420) dsmaiUa Rnyek Gait Arabic) 

• Concord II (Td: 5677420): RiashUaAl WalifAmbic) 
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? ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 

4:00—Holy Koran 

»**- tfw 4:10—The Hammerman 

C'A ' r > J - ^ French Program 
" V * -*» Canon The Adventurer 

■*> —Square One TV 

i 6:511—Neighbors 
t News In French 

7:IS—Discovery Magazine 
T 30- —News Headlines 
* 3a—Y on Bet Your Life 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema 
* ;i 830—Prism 

*■: 9:10—Sirens 

"‘ i :<fc 00 — News At Ten 

:0;50—Feature Film 
12:00— -Arc Yon Being Served 

SUNDAY 

4:00—Holy Koran 
-s. 4:10—Cartoon 

: 4:30—French Program 

- Skippy 

7:00— News in French 
7:15—A Tour in France 
7:3(k-Neffs Headlines 
7:35—America’s Funniest 
. ... . 8:00—People and Places in 
... Africa . 

8:30—Tl»e Ultimate Guide to 
Motherhood 

^ * 9:16—Renegade 

10:00—News At Ten 
10:30—Silent Witness 
11:10—The Upper Hand 

MONDAY 

■Ji-Jtt— Holy Koran 
/" 4:10—Car loon 

4:30- • French Program 

- Riding High 
: :. : 0 Neighbors 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
":3B —News Headlines 
7:35—Hope And Gloria ' 

. 8:00 — Perspective 

^ i 311— American Chart Show 
•>10—Marker 
10:00—News At Teo 





Silent Witness (PoEce drama), Sunday at 10:30 pm. 


1030—Law & Order 
H:10-r-Bayvratdi Nights 

TUESDAY 

4.-00—Holy Koran 
4:10—CRO 
438—French Program 
6:00—S mall Talk . 
630—Border Town ; ; 
7:00—News in French 
■7:15—FVench Programs 
730 News HeadHnes 
735—Pride and Joy 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



laaaH mmwn aaa 


PCROS5 
I Tiibal 
\ ombtem 
W 6 Play tttttg? 

■ to Wax-coaiod 

! cheese . 

[ 14 Cremona 

1 craftsman 

■ 15 Depended 

, 16 Etasdemaia v . 
J detractor 

{ 17 Oflahore 
• radar. 

insulation 

■ 19 lire trouble 
3? Blackbird 

, ’’i '_Carr#e 
Running* 
pp DuS-wancd 
; C4 DtSLaurenfts 
Hotrod rod 
‘ tC Wffli|Aick 
: Z9 CM well 
i necessity 
j ‘? Army shade 
: 7- Fuzzto. 
i nickers 

i neod 

35 "Exact lime* 
mdfcator 
33 Lc«: Canon 


role 

37 BufiwinkJe 

38 Team 


39 First name in 
suntrkfing 

40 "Glamour 
rival 

41 Used a 
broom 

42 Dogface's 
(finer 

44 Toyhotdeis 

45 Pocket-sized 

46 S 0143 du _ 

47 B'way 
producer, 
George 

50 Penny 

51 Venerafion 

54 Traffic sign 

55 Dreamer's 
mflrGU? 

58 Fork pert 

59 Gotdaot 
Israel 

60 Swiss 

- nefhematici 

an 

61 Afimic 

62 Elusive 


83 Hazards 

DOWN 

1 So long 

2 Straw in flia 


3 Vetrida 

4 Qreekteaar 

5 ProjectSe 

6 Television 
spot, briefly 

7 Author 
Mchotas 

8 Wordsworth 
work 

9 Bleach 

10 Paris 
attraction 

11 -Soft 
watches" 
artist 

12 Turkish VIPs 

13 Insect 

18 Theater 

award 

23 Everyone 

24 "Close 
Encounters 
at the Third 
Kind* . 
landmark . 


25 Crop up 
25 Automaton 
of myth 

27 Animated 

28 Long 

. distance 

29 Amusing 

30 Crates 

31 Maladroit 

32 Wigwam kin 
34 GeewWzl 
37 Interval 

41 Camera tern 

43 Success 

44 Rabtftfur 

46 OW-ftne 
comic. Lewis 

47 Movie dog 

48 Radar 
screen spat 

49 Study hard 

50 Wind 

51 Pointed tools 

52 One of 52 
. 53 Strays 

56 Peace sign 
teller 

57 Piero's 


‘Death Xeeps 
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:Moixmos; 


8:00—What Would You Do 
830—Encounter 
9:10—Acapulco Bay - 
KkOO—News At Ten 
1030—Feature FThn 
12:00—-Metro Cafe 

WEDNESDAY 

4:00—Holy Koran 
4 :10—Mr Bogus 
430—French Programs 
6:00—Oliver Twist 
630—Neighbors 
7:00—News in French 


7:15—French Programs 
730—News Headlines 
735—Campus Cops 
8:00—The Health Show 
830—Time watch 
9:10—Kang Fu 
10:00—News At Ten 
1030—Maria Chapdeiaine 

THURSDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—The Dinky Di’s 
230—The Anima l Show 
3:00—French Programs 
5:00—NBA 

6:00—The Burned Bridge 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
735—Big Brother Jake 
8:00—Great Romance 
830—Lois & Clark 
830—Dr Quinn The 
Medicine Woman 
9:10—The Oprah Winfrey 
Show 

10:00—News At Ten 
1030—Feature Film 
12:00—Never the Twain 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Teddy Ruxpin 
230—Wishbone 
3:00—French Programs 
5:00—He Shoots, He Scores 
530—Blue Water Dreaming 
6:00—Tarzan 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
730—News Headlines 
7:35—F.RJJLNJXS 
8:00—Life on the Internet 
8:30—The Album Show 
9:10—Adventures of Brisco 
County 

10:00—News At Ten 
10:30—Drama 
12:00—The Nanny 


PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANQAIS 

SAMEDI 

1630—Arsine Lupin 
17:00—Cajou 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’tttif de Colomb 

DIMANCHE 

1630—Les plus petits 
17:00—Magazine 

Faut pas rSver 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Le Tonr de France 

LUNDI 

1630—Un bon petit diahle 
17:00—Thalassa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Magazine sdentifique 
Cinq sur dnq 

MARDI 

1630—Un hon petit diable 
17:00—Savoir plus sante 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Dc cause & effet 

MERCK EDI 

1630—Un hon petit diable 
17:00—Ushuaia 
19:00—Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

JEUDI 

15:00—Qui est qul 
1530—Sous vos 

applaudissements 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—A tomes crochus 

VENDREDI 

15:00—Qni est qui 
1530—Julie f.escaut 
19:00—Le Jouma] 

19:15—Alio la Terre 


Programs are subject :o change by JTV 


■ —‘TBQBS WEEK’S— 

■HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 


. Weekly Tip: Things will move 
quickly with the moou in agile Gemi¬ 
ni. 

.Aries (March 21-April 19). Count 
your money and pay your bills. It’s 
important that you get it done so you 
can go on a wild shopping spree. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Don’t 
take no for.an answer, especially in 
romance. One who initially resists 
could be a good lomg-tenn investment. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Don’t 
schedule travel or a date. Rest .instead,, 
A palmer’s hiends upset your plans. A 
long-distance x-all ^may have to replace 
atdp. 

Cancer (June 22-Jidy 22). Friends 
are your best source of tutoring. 
They’ll get you headed in the right 
direction. Schedule fewer stimulants 
and lots more quiet time. 

Leo (Jnly 23-Aug. 22). Go along 
with an older person’s agenda rather 
than arguing. You should have your 
next course of. action pretty well plea¬ 
ted out 

Virgo (Aug. ZSLSept 22). Contact 
with a foreigner could lead to a great 
opportunity. You’D overcome the lan¬ 
guage barrier easily. You’ll have way 
too many new assignments. You'll be 
inundated, scurrying to keep up. 

libra (Sept. 23-Oct 23). Pay bills 
so you won’t have to worry. Don’t for¬ 
get an assignment that’s due. You can 
get a loved one to help, but the respon¬ 
sibility is still yours. 

Scorpio (Od. 24-Nov. 21). Make 
time for your partner or there’ll be a 
b ig ger problem later. Hassle it out 
while it's still relatively s mall. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
Watch for career opportunities. The 
wqddoad’s intense but could lead to a 
fabulous offer. The action is fast. 
Snooze and you'll definitely lose. 

Capricorn (Dee. 22-Jan. 19). A 
secret rendezvous could lead to a 
dream coming true. Put in extra hours 
of work and you’ll make extra money. 
That’ll be useful fen a domestic pro¬ 
ject 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). Your 
workload is intense. Don’t be late for 
work. The boss would definitely 
notice. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). Leam 
from a partner and teach something 
yon know, too. That’ll put you in good 
. shape ibr the action th^’ssdieduled. 

If You’re Having a Birthday This 
Week: You’ve got enough drive and 
detenmnatiori to accomplish just about 
anything this year. Stan by making 
more money. 

C 098. TOm Mafia S<svi» 
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The Man In 
The Iron Mask 


It is 1660 and France is starving. 
Louis XIII, the great King whose 
throne the Musketeers served has 
died and been 
succeeded by his 
arrogant and cruel 
heir, King Louis XIV 
( Leonardo Di Caprio) 
while at the Bastille a 
mysterious prisoner 
has lived for nearly a 
decade encase in an 
iron mask 









Nritber vulnerable. East deals. 
NORTH 

* 105 
S7J643 
054 

* A 10754 

WEST EAST 

♦ 986 * 52 

A1098 <?KQ7 

02 0 KJ 1087 

+ Q9863 +KJ2 

SOUTH 

* AKQJ74 
<552 

O AQ963 
+ V 0 H 

The bidding: 

East South West North 

10 44 Pass Pass 

Pass 

Opening lead: Two of 0 

The good book tells us there is a time 
for everything under the sun. To take a 
trick before its time cot be disastrous. 

No textbook will teH you what to bid 
with the South baad after East opens die 
bidding with one diamond. South's 
decision to jump to four spades is cer¬ 
tainly a practical solution to an annoy¬ 
ing problem. 


Time 


West led the deuce of diamonds. 
Declarer captured East’s king with the 
ace and tried to cadi the queen. Unfor¬ 
tunately, East ruffed and returned a 
hump, and declarer could not come to 
more than nine tricks. Try it for your¬ 
self. 

South’s continuation of the queen of 
damonds at trick two was naive at best 
In light of East's opening bid. West’s 
lead was more likely to be a singleton 
than from three to an honor, so playing 
the queen of diamonds was tantamount 
to giving up the ghas. 

The whining play is not easy to spot 
After taking the ace of diamonds, 
declarer must continue with a low dia¬ 
mond! The best the defense can do is 
for East to win and shift to a trump. 
Declarer wins in hand, ruffs a diamond 
with the ten of humps and discards a 
diamond on the ace of dubs. A club tuff 
permits declarer to come to hand to 
draw trumps, and the queen of dia¬ 
monds can then be cashed. Declarer 
collects six tnuiq) tricks, two diamonds 
and a diamond ruff and the ace of dubs 
—the 10 tricks contracted for. 

Observe that the contract can be 
defeated. If West leads a trump, die 
defenders can thwart South from rnfTtng 
a diamond on die table, and nine tricks 
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Contentment isn’t mca- * 
sured by wealth. I 


The tide must be taken : 
when it is at hand. I 


One enemy is loo many, j 
while 100 friends are too j 
few. 


If you want to be well-! 
served, serve v ourself. ‘ 


Hope left unnourished 
makes a desert of the heart ; 


If you want to be safe, 
don't fed compelled to be 
secure. 
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Why 
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decorate eggs 


Old Polish legends blended folklore and Christian beliefs and 
firmly attached the egg to the Easter celebration. One legend 
concerns the Virgin Mary. It tells of the time Maty gave eggs 
to the soldiers at the cross. She entreated them to be less 
cruel, and she wept. The tears of Mary fell upon the eggs, 
spotting them with dots of brilliant color. 


Cookery 

Easter now comes 
in smaller does 
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Easter eggs were those 
made by ihe 
well-known goldsmith. 
Peter Carl Fabcrge. In 
UJS3 the Russian Czar. 
Alexander. 

commissioned Faberge 
to make a speeial 
Easier gift for his wife, 
the Empress Marie. 

The first Faherye 
egg was an egg within 
an egg. il had an 
outside shell of 
platinum and enameled 
white which opened to 
reveal a smaller gold 
egg. The smaller egg. 
in turn, opened to 
display :< golden 
chicken and a jeweled 
replica of the Imperial 
crown. 

This special 

Faberge egg so 
delighted the Czarina 
that the Czar promptly 
ordered the Fabcrge 
firm to design further 
eggs to he delivered 
every Easter. In later 
years Nicholas II. 
Alexander's son. 
continued the custom. 
Fifty-seven eggs were 
made in all. 

Ornamental egg 




^ f/- . designers believe in 

r-'.'Vy. Eif-z'i arfe'" .V;'.- the symbolism of the 

- . ' -• t*ao :inii thp 




.uui .iti.K'ki,! the egy in 

the Ei'^ter i.eiehr.iiinn. One 
legend onii jim the V'irein 
Mar. i: roll's «>f the time 
M.;r-. g.f.e oyy> u- the 
i-oldier* .’t the er«»■»"«. She 
on treated them l<< he levs 
cruel, and she Mept. The tearv 
of Mj:; I'd! upon the eg-_*s. 
‘•p--'iiny them with • 1-ol 
hriFiffJi C-'I'T. 

‘.n--trier Polish legend teMv 
•'! the time Mar. Magdalen 
■•vent the sepufibre to 
.a.i*.ni itv: bodv ol Jesus. She 
itad '• r-!i i.erhasket of eggs 
t-' ’■er.e as a repast. '*Vlien she 


arrived at the sepulchre and 
uncovered the eggs. lo. the 
pure while shells had 
miraciUouslv taken on a 
rnincvn* of colors. 

Decorating and coloring 
eggs lor Easter was the 
custom in England during the 
middle ages. The household 
accounts o| Edward l. for the 
year 129ll. recorded an 
expenditure m eighteen pence 
for four hundred and fifty 
eggs to be gold-leafed and 
colored for Easter gifts. 

•- he most famous decorated 


egg and celebrate the 
i' : egg by decorating il 
. with superb artistry. 
——i Some use flowers and 
leaves from greeting 
cards, tiny cherubs, jewels 
and elegant fabrics, braids 
and trims, to adorn the eggs. 
They are separated, 
delicately hinged and glued 
with epoxy and transparent 
cement. then when 
completed, they are covered 
with a glossy resin finish. 
Although the omens and the 
mystery of the egg have 
disappeared today. the 
symbolism remains, and 
artists continue in the old 
world tradition -of adorning 
cggs.B 
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By PhUIppa Davenport 

LAMB. CHICKEN and rabbit 
arc the traditional choices of 
meat for Easter celebrations 
in Britain, hut few families 
now arc large enough to jus¬ 
tify conking :i whole saddle 
of lamh. 

Even a leg may be too 
much to down at one sitting, 
and there is little taste today 
for eating the remains all 
week— “hot on Sunday, cold 
on Monday, hashed on Tues¬ 
day. minced on Wednesday, 
curried on Thursday, broth on 
Friday, cottage pie nn Satur¬ 
day." as the Victorian jingle 
put it. 

For one thing, the left¬ 
overs from a roasted joint are 
more expensive than, and not 
necessarily as good as. fresh 
meat from cheaper .cuts for 
making many of these so-, 
called rechauffe dishes. 

Second, meat plays a far 
less important role in our 
menus today, no longer mak¬ 
ing a routine daily appearance 
at lahie. 

Fish has come to the fore, 
one main meal per week will 
probably he vegetable-based, 
and pasta and rice with a 
whole chicken or rabbit may 
he more than today's one or 
two person households will 
want to cook. 

It is true that a pnussin is 
small enough to he polished 
off pretty quickly, but such an 
imcnsivcly-hred juvenile bird 
has so little flavour that it 
seems a waste of money to 
buy it. You will get far better 
value from. say. the dark 
meaty thighs of properly 
reared and matured free-range 
or organic chicken. 

Rack Of Lamh With 

Potatoes & Artichokes 

This little joint of best end 
of lamb cutlets is tailormade 
for small numbers. I shall 
probably serve it on Easter 
Sunday, preceded hy purple 
sprouting broccoli with Hol- 
landaisc sauce for dipping, 

. and follow it with a classic 
cold lemon souffhS. 
Autumn-bom Dorset lamb is 
good just now. but do not let 
• your butcher trim it tooassid¬ 
uously, I love crisply cooked 
lamb fat when sizzling hoL 
Even if you do not it ought to 
be there to protect and “baste 
the meat as it cooks. Paint the 
lamb lightly alt over with 
olive oil. grind black pepper 
over it. then rub the fat only 
with salt. 

Scrub and thickly slice some 
small waxy potatoes (not Jer¬ 
sey Royals: the few that creep 
into the marketplace this 
early arc grown under glass, 
weak on flavour, high on 
price). Boil for 10 minutes or 


until almost done, drain well 
and turn them in a little olive 
oil and black pepper in a shal¬ 
low dish or roasting pan. 

Lay the iamb, fat side up. on 
a grid suspended across the 
potatoes and roast for 15 min¬ 
utes at 22 0°C (425°F) (gas 
mark 7). Reduce the tempera¬ 
ture to 200 3 C (400°F) (gas 
mark 6), tuck some tender, 
halved artichoke hearts in 
among Lhe potatoes, and roast 
for 10-15 minutes more. Then 
let the lamb relax for 10 min¬ 
utes or so before stirring a 


In the absence of suitable arti¬ 
chokes, boil some young 
broad beans (they will prob¬ 
ably have to be frozen) and 
add them to the potatoes at 
the same time as the herbs. 

Chicken With Tarra-gon 
Cream, Leeks & Barley 
This is my contemporary vari¬ 
ation on the old-fashioned 
and delicious but distinctly 
richer chicken in a tarragon 
cream sauce. Chickea thighs 
are sauteed to drain them of 
fat and to crisp the skin as 






EaAtfJt 




few snipped chives, chopped 
mint and parsley into the veg¬ 
etables for serving. 

In countries with milder cli¬ 
mates than Brilian’s. baby 
globe artichokes are in season 
now. Some may be flown in 
for chefs and lucky shoppers 
in London, but most of us 
will have to make do with -the 
best artichokes bottled in oil 
■tfe'can find. I mean artichoke' ’ 
hearts, the tender inner parts 
of young artichokes, not the 
cup-shaped bases, which are 
correctly called artichoke 
bottoms. 

T have successfully used Wai- 
trose own label “Italian sliced 
artichokes," actually halved 
artichoke hearts, which are 
tender, but not too soft, and 
retain their delicate artichoke 
flavour quite well—though 1 
wonder why they have been 
bottled in a blend of extra vir¬ 
gin olive oiL and sunflower 
oil. 


they cook, served in a nest of 
quickly cooked ribbons of 
leek that have been seasoned 
with tarragon and glossed 
with a few spoonfuls of 
cream; barley, boiled in 
■ chicken broth is served on the 
side, in lieu of potatoes or 
rice. Four chicken thighs, 150 
grams tnnunea and cleaned 
Iccks, and 50 grams barley . 
"Vill dotor tWo people: 

The barley should be soaked 
overnight, drained, thor¬ 
oughly rinsed and par-boiled 
in salted boiling water for 15- 
20 minutes, then simmered 
for much the same time again 
in flavoursome home-made , 
chicken stock with a sprig of ; 
tarragon. 

Put the chicken joints skin 
side down into a fatless..very : 
hot saut£ pan. Saut6 them for 
20 minutes, spooning off 
most of the fat as it Is ren¬ 
dered. Cook them briskly skin 
side down for- most of the 



- time but turn them occasion- 
g ally and lower the flame to 

- seal and. lightly colour the 

d fleshy underside without 
1 toughening the meat. . 

Cut the leeks (tender green 
parts as well as white) into 
very fine rings so they fall in 
ribbony loops. Stir-fry them 
very gently in a modicum of 
1 chicken fat left in the sautd 

f pan; 3-5 minutes should be 

i enough to wilt and soften 

s them. 

f Remove them and deglaze the 

s pan with 100 mililiters of . - 

good chicken stock enlivenedf^ 
with -1 teaspoon tarragon 
wine vinegar. When- greatly 
reduced, stir in 4 tablespoons 
double cream or CTfeme 
fralche and about 2 teaspoons 
fresh chopped tarragon. Let 
the amalgam bubble up 
briefly, draw the pan away 
from the heat, add the leeks 
and turn them to anoint them 
ere ami iy for serving. 

Small Stew Of Rabbit With 
Fennel & Olives 
Rabbit, like pigeon,.is a meat 
that is best cooked either very 
briefly or at considerable 
length. Here 1 have opted for 
the former and have used 4 
thick slices of saddle to serve 
two people, each piece weigh-*v 
ing about 75-80 grams each. 

First, make an aromatic mix 
with. I teaspoon of crushed 
fennel seed, the leaves from a 
couple of sprigs of thyme, the 
zest of half a clementine or 
mandarin orange,- 2 finely 
chopped garlic, cloves and 
. half a finely chopped green 
chilli. 

The rabbit aiid the vegetables 
should be cooked simultane¬ 
ously in separate pans. Start 
the rabbit first. Dust the 
pieces of meat with seasoned 
flour. Fry them over gentle 
Heal in a little hot oil in a 
sauttS pan for 5 minutes to 
color lightly all over. * 

Stir in half the aromatics a nqjft 
pour on 4 tablespoons of dry 
vermouth. As soon as the liq¬ 
uid bubbles up, cover with a 
sheet of greaseproof paper 
and a well-fitting lid. Cook 
‘•■ever, a minimal name, using a 
heat-diffuse r mat, for 10 min¬ 
utest Yu rnTflg OYb ineat once or j 

twice. Add the chopped fen- * 
nd - fronds-and some black 
olives and let the rabbit and 
its juices rest in a low oven 
until the vegetables are ready. 

For the vegetables; colour 
wedges cut from a smallish 
fennel bulb in a smidgen of 
hot olive oil in a flameproof [ 
casserole, and remove. Add A a 
150 grams or so waxy pota-A * 
toes -cut into chunks, and the ' 
remaining aromatics. 

Stir for a few seconds, pour 
on 250 mililiters stock and 
bring to. the boil. Cover 
tightly and simmer for 5-10 
minutes. Then lay the fennel 
wedges over the potatoes, 
cover tightly again and cook 
for 10 minutes more or until 
Che vegetables are done to 
your liking. 

Pound a few saffron fila¬ 
ments. Steep them in a couple 
of spoonfuls of the vegetable 
broth for half a minute, then 
cream the golden liquid 
smoothly into 2 tablespoons 
of mayonnaise. Stir this mix¬ 
ture imo the vegetable stew. 

Add some fresh chopped par-j 
sley, the rabbit and eveq/fr 
drop of its juices, and.let the 1 
stew stand for 5 minutes 
before serving in soup plates. 
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Boutiques 

THE GERMAN FASHION HOUSE^W^ 

***&& i 

Al-Jaber Shopping Center - Mecca Street: 
Phone: 828163, 821656, 079 - 32125 " 
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AMMAN (Star)—Retiring 
WiMai -Striker and .Jordanian: 
National Team player . Jihad 
Abdel Minera bid farewell to 

f football after his final game 
against Af Ahli in AT Hussein 
Sports'. City: The match- was 
attended byT 7,000 spectators. 
•The match between the two 
. . teams was made all the more 
•• -'significant by the presence of 
famous Egyptian goal-keeper 
Ahmad Shobbuv who played 


for : AJ Wihdat..' . \ 

.■ - Thc march begah with af iop • 
go^ ? fbf-. , the: ^players -but 
Baaawi'^Cored fwo goals to 
igye^vM: Ahli, th£*)ead.-Tfte 
scord: rejnained, 2-1 for tie* 
rest'd?tfie-f5stTjalfi Efenntr’--^^ , ■ - . 

batf-fiVne, -JDtadshopk^^^fg*J.— 

wasthen greeted by a staTjclrA'- - event , ai^o included a 
il^ovaiibtr ftoTh th^ trflnJte to Abdel 

what;at. : Jngfcly ■ P*' Jordanian singer 

emotionalmoment ." ■*. ■ .^-Na^frsbced. ■' - 


The . second half * was • a 
comeback by AT'. WihdaL 
They took V3-2 lead after 
^.cwo goals by Morad Hassan. 
sbut A1 AhlTs'. Hussam 
netted a goal in the 
the 
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RIYADH—-A French coach, ■ 
Bulgarian striker, Qatari for- ' 
ward and a Saudi team won-- 
the Asian Cup Winners Cup 
title. Sunday after defeating 
Samsung Suwon of Sooth 
Korea 1-0. ' . 

. Al Nasr .of Saudi.'-Arabia : .' 
scored in ,the opening min-^ 
utes and the team held t^bL>.j 
to il defensfvfli .ft 


resulted iq: ; V’ victory An . 
Riyadh, .Saudi Arabia. 

Bulgarian^ ^3wr,,HDStpr.i 
StorciAp^iec^ed 'a siipeft^ 

Mtila aiinad^A^^^a. In the 
12tfr nuiiotSrd^ofe the only 
goal of (ScnBftdbi'-'•<-'' * • ' 

Tbe-i^ews 
die 


ssed- bartHir 
*" attuMxoir-’- 


ihoichkov and. Anzi are on 
kah.td the Saudi club. 
. Stpichkov’s deal was rcport- 
ecBy worth 5200,000 for only 
two marches. '• 

' In the first game on Sun¬ 
day, Beijing Cuban of China 
won third place after defeat¬ 
ingTurkmenistan's Kopetdag 
4-T despite Kopetdag’s **—•' 


first 
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SEOUL—Plans to build- 

new stadiums in South 

- Korea for the 2002 World . 
Cup finals may be shelved;' 

- due to the recent ftnancial' 
crisis, a presidential Blue . 
■House source said. 

• "I “It" iS "expected' that the 
prime minister will recoro- 

- mend to President Kim Dae- 
jung during a cabinet meet- 

■ ing sometime this week to 
scrap plains for new stadi¬ 
ums/"-a Blue House official- 
said, declining to be identi- 
^'Jied.JThe recommendation 
would be that, we make do/ 
with what we. have,”, the 

• bfficial said- 

-—South Korea is. to co-host • 
.die. 2002.finals with neigh- •■. 
. Kors and rivals Japan. But 
Korean leaders have been 
' forced to slash expenses in 
all areas to. : keep the country, 
afloat:after an economic cri¬ 
sis.. forced the government to 
accept, a- S58/35 billion res¬ 
cue 1 package from the Inter- ■ 
national Monetary Fund in 
December^-' ’ 

President .Kim has coniin- 
ually- raised questions about 
the construction of 10 new 


.. *“ ' •• Af' 

stadiun^ori^/^,orid.-Qup. 
But- < his • admi^stratiop-has 
met' resis^apce/.from/-■ bpth 
Worid Cbp/!ctfga^zersuand 
soccer fans- . 

FtFA/said 


the'-next planning rneeqqg. 
“As we don’t Snow anything 
about this offfcially, it is 
hard to '. reacLj";. said. J^F 
commumcatipns j director 
Keith / Cooper ini : Zuribh. 
“Right now _it’s speculation 
but we bave’ a planning; 
group meeting • shortly ahd 
we’ll find opt the true story 
then, “i ..can’t, hay. much 
more than that, it’s aTbit of a; 
touchy :< -■ situation, 

obviously.” . ‘ 7 

No date bad yet been set 
for .the meeting,., although 
Cooper said 1 it: would; be 
before ‘- the . start of the 
France .98 World Cup on 
June 10-iik Paris./- - 
‘ A decision .-not- to *<»d- 
struct the pronirsed 'stadi¬ 
ums, which were ah integral 
part -of the.'. South. Korean 
bid. would be a major blow 


A 


$ 




to FIFA’s.reputation after it 
made ihe \ unprecedented 
decision, to have South 
Korean and Japan as co- 
hosts. Some 1^00. people 
- Including heads of soccer- 
•-teiatejj ' .organizations. ' and 
" Tocal fans 'gathered at Tong- 
.daemun Stadium in central 
’* Seoul oii Monday to demand 
that the new sports facilities 
be built . ; 

. Lee - ’' Young-soo, an 
. instructor;'Y iii -the sports 
. department at Sejong Uni¬ 
versity, who was at the rally 
aaM/TWe need to build new 
stadiums io provide more 
.. jobs...ii*s also an Investment 
. in the futufe.^ * 

. Some advocates /of the 
new facilities say: stadium 
constfbction would create at 
■■ teast2GQ,G00 new jobs for a 
job-thirsty labour market 
■ and boost regional econo¬ 
mies; by helping out suppli¬ 
ers ’ a'nd local construction 
firms: . 

' -'Officrals preparing for the 
World Cup seemed to'.be 
caught off guard by moves 
. to scrap the .building plans 
' and were ready to defend 
.. the original project. “ 

The organizing committee 
Officials say the ’ price tag 
for a- hew stadium in- Seoul 
makes sense when consid¬ 
ering costs for renovating 
an Olympic Stadium which 
, does not- meet.. FTFA 
standards. 

■ Choi Chang-shia. general- 
secretary for the organizing 
committee, said the Chamsil 
Olympic Stadium, site of 
the 1988 Summer Games’ 
opening and .closing cere¬ 
monies. -would require 
modifications,., such . as 
bringing seats closer to the 
field, at a cost of more than 
900 . billion won . ($612 
million).... 

Choi said about two tril¬ 
lion won wQuld.be needed 
to build ihe'H) new stadi¬ 
ums. But be said actual 
investments for the' World 
Cup' would be around 800 
billion won, as'some of the 
stadiums under construction 
will .be/used to stage other 
Sports- events including. the 
2002 Asian Games, fl 
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Cairo grabs 
local rugby 


prize in first 
tournament 


By Abdnl Hamid Addasi 
Special to The Star 


A TEAM from Cairo was the winner of ihe 
fust Prince Abdullah Trophy in rugby held m 
the Af Hussein Sports City. The> beat Jor¬ 
dan's first team 12-6 in the final match. The 
tournament witnessed the participation nf six 
teams from four countries— Jordan. Cyprus. 
Egypt and Lebanon. 

Jordan straggled against the heal and <JuM 
and took the lead in the first half 6-0 hut 
Cairo's huge size and the high fitness level 
of.its players enabled the Egyptian team to 
come from behind and take the match. 12-6. 

Jordan played well against the more expe¬ 
rienced Cairo squad, and despire the fact it 
didn’t win the title, the match provided a 
great opportunity for a Jordanian rugby team 
in action. 

HRH Prince Ra'ad. presenting the winning 
team with the trophy, said he hoped to see 
more local teams in the coming events, 

HRH Prince Abdullah had attended the 
training session, but did not lake pan in ihe 
matches. 

Cairo had an smooth ride io the champion¬ 
ship match after defeating Episkopi Eagles 
24-7 and Cyprus Stags 64-3. Jordan also 
reached the key final game easily, heating 
Beirut 27-0 and coming out on lop against 
the only other Jordanian team. 

In other matches Episkopi Eagles lopped 




mm 
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Prince Rand hands over cup to the winners 


Beirut 32-20 to win the “British Bank Plate 
Competition" and Cyprus. Stags beat the Jor¬ 
dan Falcons 27-0 to clinch the "Wooden 
Spoon Trophy."® 


Scotland boss to 


test hopefuls 


GLASGOW—Scotland man¬ 
ager Craig Brown indicated 
that he may take the oppor¬ 
tunity to experiment in the 
World Cup warm-up game 
against Finland next week. 

Brown, who named his 
squad Tuesday for the match 
at Hibernian's Easter Road 
ground, promised last month 
before the B team match 
with Wales that if any player 
made an impact that night he 
would be prompted. 

Celtic pair keeper Jona¬ 
than Gould and defender 
Tosh McKinlay. were 
impressive as was. Hearts 
centre back. Paul Ritchie. 
Brown may now be tempted 
to call up Gould next week 
and give Wimbledon keeper 
Neil Sullivan . a run-out 
against Norway B the previ¬ 
ous evening at Tynecaslle. 

McKinley's situation is a 
bit .more complex. He skip¬ 
pered the team to victory 
against the Welsh but cannot 
get into the Celtic starting 
line-up even though Ste- 
phane Mahe is injured. His' 
lack of match practice could 
count against him although 
Brown may feel he deserves 
a place in the senior squad. 

Ritchie may have to bide 
his time as Scotland have 
strength in depth at the heart 
of • their defence. Coltn 
Hendry, Colin Calderwood, 
Mart Elliott, Christian Dailly 
and David Weir are all ahead 
of the Hearts youngster in 
the pecking order. 

The Finland game will be 
Scotland's last World Cup 


warm-up match on home oil 
before France. Brown is 
unlikely to lumper* with his 
regular squad too much, 
although he will be praying 
some of his key players stay 
iqjury free. He was without 
the likes of John Collins, 
Kevin Gallacher. Paul Lam¬ 
bert. Craig Burley and Gor¬ 
don Duric far the match 
against Denmark last month. 
The result was that Scotland 
went down 1-0 with Rangers 
star Brian Laudrup getting 
the winner. ■ 
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Nigeria names squad for 
German friendly 


LAGOS—Nigeria’s soccer authorities named the 22- 
. man squad for (be World-Cap warm-up against Euro- 
. pean champions Germany on April 22, the national 
news agency reported on Friday. 

. ..Only one of the sqnad plays for a Nigerian dub. The 

- rest are based abroad. Squad ; 

7' : Goalkeepers: Ike-Sborotnunn (FC Zurich), Willy 
Okpara(OrfcmdoPirates). ; 

Defenders: Jem Shakpoke (Reggianna), Uche Oke- 
. daiikwa {Fenerbahce), Uche Okafor (Kansas Qty), 
Godwm Ofepara (Strasbourg), Taribo West (Inter), Pat- 
-ridt. PaschaT (GlenderbD^i), Ganivn Ajide (Jufias 
.Berber). .. . . ' 

-Midfielders: Spnday Oliseh (Ajax Amsterdam), 
Mtrthi Adepojn (Retd Sociedad), Steven Mnsa (FC Saa- 
• bracken), Austin .“Jay Jay” Okocha (Fener- 
bahce),Wns<m Ornma (Lens) 

Strikers: James Obiora (Anderlecbf), Nwankwo 

- Kano (Inter). Tijjani Babangjda (Ajax Amsterdam), 
Gabriel.Okolosi (Waldorf Maanheim), Daniel Amoka- 
chie TBesiktas), Jonathan Akpoborie (VfB Stuttgart), 
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Upset Vladotu to miss World Cup 

BUCHAREST—Cologne striker loan Vladoiu said he would not 
play for Romania in the World Cup finals after ail. Vladoiu and 
coach Anghel lordanescu appeared to have patched up their differ¬ 
ences after a “simple misunderstanding." But Vladoiu said. “londa- 
nescu gave me false hopes earlier this month that I’d be in his 
sights for the World Cup finals, but he ignored me again for Ihe 
decisive warm-up game against Belgium." Vladoiu was not 
among a record number of 17 foreign-based Romanian players 
named by lordanescu to be on stand-by for the April 22 game 
against Belgium. Vladoiu is the third player—after Stuttgart 
striker Florin Raducioiu and Moenchengladbach mid-fielder lonut 
Lupescu—to refuse to join the Romanian squad. 


UK hopes France will bar Nigeria’s ruler 

LONDON— Britain said it hoped France would stick lo the letter 
of European Union sanctions against Nigeria by barring the Afri¬ 
can nation's ruler from the World Cup later this year.'The sanc¬ 
tions. which include a ban on sporting links, were imposed in 
1995 in response to widespread reports of human rights abuses. 
EU ministers later exploited a loophole to allow Nigeria to take 
pan in the finals. But Britain is opposed to the idea that Nigeria's 


military 
era! Sani Abacha 
should be allowed 
to watch his team 
in the finals, espe¬ 
cially since the 
sanctions include a 
visa ban on senior 
officials. “We 
would prefer loop¬ 
holes which would 
allow people like 
Abacha into 

France to he 
closed." a Foreign 
Office spokesman 
said by telephone. 

"A visa ban 


ruler 


Gen- 
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would prevenl him attending . although enforcing the sanctions is 
up to EU member states." The Observer said Abacha—set to seek 
election as civilian president a month after Lhe World Cup ends— 
was determined to attend the finals since soccer was a great vote- 
winner in Nigeria. 

Last month the Dutch foreign minister urged that a friendly 
game between the Dutch side and Nigeria he scrapped, saying it 
conflicted with the EU sanctions. The government later said it 
would not cancel the game. In February Lhe European Parliament 
urged EU governments to commit themselves to imposing tougher 
sanctions on Nigeria, saying existing sanctions had "been' in¬ 
effective. 


Iran coach will pick squad in May 

TEHRAN—Iran's coach Tomislav I vie said he would decide 
which players to send to the World Cup a month before the finals 
start in France in June. 

Ivic said Iran would prepare with a friendly this month against 
Kuwait followed by a four-nation tournament in Tehran and'a 20- 
day training camp in southwestern Iran. Iranian television said. 

The match with Kuwait is scheduled for April 14 in Tehran or 
the northwestern city of Tabriz, press repons said. 

The April 20-22 tournament in Tehran will feature World Cup 
finalists Jamaica, as well as Ghana and Hungary. “We are pres¬ 
ently practicing the 4-3-3 and 4-4-2 formations." Ivic said. 

Iran's last stage of preparations would begin a month before the 
World Cup finals with a training camp to be held in Europe, the 
Croatian said. Ivic said he would wait until then before deciding 
on his squad for the finals. 

Iran played three friendlies in France last month, their first 
matches in the country since 1976. They heat first division Nantes 
but lost to En Avam Guin- 
gamp and Montpellier. 


Iran meet Yugoslavia in 
their opening World Cup 
group match in St Etienne 
on June 14. They face the 
United States in Lyon a 
week later and Germany in 
Montpellier on June 25. 
They beat Australia in a 
play-ofT to become the last 
qualifiers for the finals 
which begin on June 10. It 
is the first time they have 
reached the finals since the 
1978 tournament in 
Argentina. 



Upstart Bufana Bufana on a roll 

South Africa: The Boys are back 


JOHANNESBURG, South 
Africa—Apartheid is his¬ 
tory, along with the second- 
class status given to the 
black majority and its favor¬ 
ite sport, • soccer. Now. 
heading into their first 
World Cup. the South Afri¬ 
cans want -a lot more than 
just a good showing. They 
want victories. - 

.South Africa, banned for 
29 years from international 
soccer because of apartheid, 
is one of five African coun¬ 
tries among the 32 nations 
in the biggest World Cup to 
date. 

Almost six years after 
FIFA lifted the ban. the 
team called Bafana Bafana 
(Zulu for The Boys, or liter¬ 
ally Boys) has risen from 
the obscurity of isolation to 
claim one African champi¬ 
onship. fiaish runner-up .for 
a second and qualify for the 
World Cup on its second 
try. 

The climb has been diffi¬ 
cult without a victory 
against any ‘ European or 
world-class side so far.- But 
coach PhiJlipe Troussier and 
the soccer-mad nation hope 
that ai^changes in France. 

I’m very optimistic that 
South Africa can do well 
and not just be passengers,” 
stud Troussier, a Frenchman 
who took over just last 

month. 

The World Cup draw was 
not kind; France, Denmark 
and a disciplined Saudi Ara¬ 
bia in pool'C. Until its scc- 
ond-piact finish at the Afri¬ 
can Nations Cup tournament 
in February, South Africa 
appeared certain to watch 



the second round on 
television. 

Bafana Bafana had failed 
to win a match since August 
1997 and were in disarray. 
They were no longer'.using 
their trademark tough- 
marking defense and oppor¬ 
tunistic attack and instead 
showed the selfish, undisci¬ 
plined play • common in 
Africa 

Clive Barker,who coached 
South Africa to • its 1996 
African -Nations Cup vic¬ 
tory. quit in December after 
a'disastrous Confederations 
Cup tournament in which 
Bafana Bafana were the only 
winless side, tying the 
Czech Republic and losing 
to Saudi Arabia and 
Uruguay. 

Then Jomo Sono. the for¬ 
mer pro star, took over as 
interim coach- with the task 


of laying a foundation for 
Troussier, who was under 
contract in Burkina Faso 
until March. 

Sono immediately 

dropped some veterans who 
were favorites under 
Barker—midfielders Doctor 
Khumalo and Erie Tinkler, 
defender and former captain 
Neil Tovey, goalkeeper 
Andre Arendse—and 

brought in young players 
such as Benedict McCarthy, 
an Ajax Amsterdam forward 
given few chances 
previously. 

In two months. Sono put 
together a scrappy, quicker 
team that played a more 
challenging style. The win¬ 
less streak continued until 
South Africa’s third match 
of the opening round at the 
African Nations Cup tourna¬ 
ment in Burkina Faso, when 


McCarthy scored four goals 
in the first 20 minutes in a 
4-1 triumph over Namibia 
and a quarter-final berth. A 
2-1 victory over Morocco 
with goals from McCarthy 
and David Nyathi, another 
forgotten player under 
Barker, gave South Africa a 
semifinal spot and the satis¬ 
faction of beating Africa's 
top-ranked side. 

McCarthy then scored 
both goals in a 2-1 overtime 
victory against Congo, and 
despite a 2-0 loss to Egypt 
in the final, he finished tied 
as leading tournament scorer 
with seven goals. 

‘There was a lot of pres¬ 
sure on us as defending 
champions and we- handled 
it well. This will stand us in 
good stead for France," cap¬ 
tain Lucas Radebe of Leeds 
United said after the loss to 


Egypt. “There has been an 
incredible bond forged 
between all the players." 

Now Troussier plans to 
assess players from the two 
eras under Barker and Sono 
and create a mix of experi¬ 
ence and youth that he can 
mold as his own. "It was 
very important to bring in 
young talent, fresh minds 
and ambitious souls." said 
Troussier. who has a long 
resume in Africa, including 
a stint in South Africa 
coaching the Soweto town- 
ship-based Kaizcr Chiefs. 
“That creates competition 
and commitment from eve¬ 
ryone, including the dropped 
players." 

He has consistently men¬ 
tioned one name. Khumalo, 
the midfielder with a deft 
passing touch and good 
instinct when insisting (.hat 
veterans axed by Sono will 
be reconsidered. Khumalo. 
formerly of the Columbus 
Crew in the United States, 
would be a potential feeder 
for McCarthy and Phil 
Masinga. the Bari-based 
striker who is South 
Africa’s all-time leading 
scorer. 

Other veterans who could 
get a second chance are 
Arendse and Tinkler, while 
Radebe, Masinga, Nyathi of 
St Gallen. Mark Fish of Bol¬ 
ton Wanderers, speedy Hcl- 
man Mkhalclc of Kayscris- 
por and John Moshocu 
appear set as the nucleus. 

“I don't have time to 
teach." Troussier said. 
“Thai’s why I’m looking for 
operational players who are 
ready now." ■ 
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VheUinisaUon se repandent les schemas de representation -la 
dtesse est soit debout en majeste, soil assise sur un trbne- et les 
(Utributs courants de cede divinite ; le gouvernail, le sceptre, la 
come d'abondance, le dieu-Jleuve represents par un nageur, le 
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outre la diesse sUgeant en matrone tatjourdhui encore, emblkme 
de la ville, nous trouvons dans les angles du pavement les 

Tychds-Smsons (voir ci-contre), lointmn ginie de ce. ginie de 
Vabondance. 
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Experience 

Comme un oiseau.. 


Bapteme de l'air sur un planeur a 
mnteur: frissons assures (quoique 
couteux) dans le del d'Amman. 



Memoire 



Papon : le dernier proces de Vichy 
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Une Histoire blanche 


A vant de decoller, le moniteur-pilote doit demander les 
autorisations de voL 


Levier dc guidage centime 
un ^joystick'- dc console video, 
pcdalcs de direction, tableau 
d'affichagc eomplei : les pla- 
neure h motcur du Club royal 
jordnnicn ont tout de vrais avi- 
ons. Dans la cubine de deux 
places. I'entrameur et 
i'apprcnii-aviateur du jour. 
A vant le decollage. Ic pilotc ob- 
tieni Je la tour dc contrite 
mutes les autorisations ct inter- 
mat inns ncce.ssaircs au bon de- 
mulemcnt du vol. L'cspace a#- 
rien csl un peu comme un re- 
scau routicr dont il Taut sans 
ccssc sun eiHer la circulation 
pour eviter les accidents. 

Mais a vant de prendre les 
airs, le pilote propose a son 
passager-debutant de se fami- 
liariscr avec I'enein. Sur la 
piste, cclui-ct tentc done de 
guidcr Ic planeur. lei. les pe- 
Uales mwi Ic volant de 
1'appareil et agisseni sur sa 
queue permettam les c'nange- 
menLs dc direction. Un zig a 
droite. un zag a gauche, pas 
evident de dnscr la pression de 
ses pieds pour sc diriger tout 
dmit: petit apergu des difficul- 
tes du pilotage rien que sur la 
terre ferme. Ensuite. le profes- 
seur-piloie reprend les choses 
en main pour le dccollage. Le 
planeur est lance a plus de IOC* 
km/h pour un envoi tout en 
douceur. C'esi a peine si Ton 
sTapcifoit que l'on a quittfi le 
planchcr des dmmadaires. Une 
I'ois que I'avion a aneinl 
1'altitude autorisee. le pilote 
coupe le motcur et laisse son 


engin aller en harmonic avec 
les' mouvements de I'air. Les 
soucis quotidiens sent loins et 
l'on se sent pousser des ailes. 
Bien que novice, on nous per- 
met de passer aux commandes. 
But du jcu : maitriscr 1'dquilibre 
de i'appareil. Frissons de 
«montagnes russes>* garantis. A 
plusieurs reprises, on a envie de 
tout lacher mais I'instructeur est 
la pour corrigcr ct consetiler. 
Au 111 des ronds dans I'air. on 
gagne un peu d'assurance. 
Comme un oiseau qui ne res- 
sent plus que I'cffleuremcni du 
venu I'avion n'est plus rien. On 
prend alors le. temps d'obscrver 
le paysage. A plusieurs cen- 
taines de mfetres d’altitudc, Am¬ 
man ne pantt plus aussi moche 
face au chaos de la p£riph£rie 
semi-industridle et polluante. 
Ici. on reeonriait le cube du me¬ 
morial des martyrs pres de la 
Cite des Sports et la. le trapfcze 
de. la Housing Bank. Mais il est 
d6ja temps de rentrer. Le pilotc 
ratlume Je-moteur. demande- 
rautorisation d'atterrir et se 
concemre-pour cede manoeuvre 
toujours delicate. Tres vite e'est 
le relour sur la terre ferme. Le 
ciel redevient I'espace des reves 
les plus fous. On a envie de re- 
partir... ■ 


Shadid Abdallah 


Club royal jordanien de pla- 
neurs, Aeroport de Marka, 
Ta.: 891401-ext. 253. Le dob 
propose plusieurs types de 
rols dont celai avec un pla- 
ueur a znoteur (65 JD/h). 


Anamnese. Un mot d'origine grecque qui signifie 
commemoration ou plus precisement retablissement de la 
mdmoire. Dans Ic champ mddical. ce terme J6signe les ren- 
seignemems obtenus par le medecin apret. interrogation du 
malade el de son entourage. Que se passe-t-il lorsqu'u la 
fafon du docteur. on intemnge la jeune Histoire de la Jorda- 
□ie. quels sont les souvenirs el les nodes qui reviennent en 
moire ? 

En rtfalitf. personne n'a oubli^ la Grande R^volte Arabe. 
cette aventure conqu^rantc centre Ic joug ottoman mcnee par 
les fils du Cherif Hussein de la Mecque et par un jeune offi- 
cier britannique. h£ros exa(t£ connu sous le nom dc Law¬ 
rence d'Arabie. Les lendemains dc la Premiere Guerre Mon¬ 
dial seront mo ins chantanu puisqu'a dffaut d'un grand £tat 
arabe independant pourtant promis par Londres. les deux 
freres Faypil el Abdallah recupcreront respcciivcment Ic 
royaume d'lrak et I’^mirat de Ma’an-Kerak. nouveau terri- 
toire au nond de la Mccque. Le 20 mars 1921. un dimanche 
apres-midi. Winston Churchill, ulors secretaire aux Colonics, 
inscrit un nouveau pays sur la carte du Prochc-Oricnt. La 
naissance est quelque peu circonsianciellc mats die est heu- 
reuse malgrf tout. 

Personne n'a oublie non plus le 25 mai 1946. le jour ou 
I' assemble conMituunte. prod a man t I'avenemcnl du 
•<royaume hacWmite de Jordanie's mit fin it la domination 
coloniale. Dc meme. le couronnement de Hussein bin-Talal. 
le.l! aoOl 1952 et son accession au trdne l'ann£e suivante. 
sont encore dans tous les esprits. Hussein, roi de Jordanie. in¬ 
carnation e.xacte de son petit pays. 

Ces gvenemenls sent census cimenter les fondements d'un 
royaume, qu’on ne pensait pas si durable j sa naissance. Au- 
lanide moments unifieateurs a marquerd'une pierre blanche. 

.Et les pierres not'res alors 7 L'Histoire de la Jordanie en 
compte-c-elle 7 Certaincmem. comme n'iniporte'quel- autre"; , 
-pays. Connues de ritranger. elles representent eqcpre.un a- 
bou ici. un de ces secrets de famille que l'on veal enfodir au 
phis' profond de sa mdmoire. II en esl une particulieremem 
qui a dfichire le royaume ct dont la seule Evocation jette le si¬ 
lence et la circonspection. Vinat-huit plus tard. il y a toujours 
des questions k ne pas poser, des sujels a ne pas trailer dans 
un journal public en Jordanie. Pourquoi ? L'idee meme de 
cette question peut etre aujourd’hai coasiddnSe comme un 
ddliL La m£moire n'aime pas ctre rappeiee a 1'ordre. 

U vaut done mieux sc taire en esp^rant qu’un jour, sans au- 
cun douce douloureux, les uns el les autres aurant le courage 
et la dignite d'affronter leur pass# commun. Ce jour-la n'est 
pas encore venu. Les Jondaniens preferent encore les his- 
toires blanches. ■ 


Le Jourdain 


Le visage #macid. 

Thommc s’est lev#, une liasse 
de pnpiers a la main. Ses pre¬ 
miers mo Us sont pour sa femme. 
Paulette. dee#d#e dans la se- 
mainc : * Ce proces. ou Ui dis- 
ptimc rttiit presciue awe moi 
thins cc iwx, et unit de qui Va 
precede I’ont ussassinec a petit 
fcu». Sa veix le trahit mais Ires 
rapidemenc ii retrouve son 
ealme cl sa morgue pour faire 
face u ses adversaires. Un Mau¬ 
rice Papon, duns su declaration 
finale lors de la demi#re au¬ 
dience comme dans les 93 pre¬ 
cedences : pugnuce. snreostique. 
orgueilleux. 

Jusqu’nu bout I'accus# Papon, 
87 iins. a vnulu rester le maltre 
de cc pmces d'assises intermi¬ 
nable. Ic plus long de I'opr&s 
guerre : « Cest tout ou rien. a-l- 
il lance aux jur#s.> suis coupu- 
hlc ott innuccni*. Ceux-ci en 
ont decid# autre men t en refu- 
sant aussi bien 1'acquittement 
que la perp#tuite. Entre ces 
deux extremes, ils ont choisi 
une peine de principe. L'anden 
secretaire general de la prefe¬ 
cture dc Bordeaux pendant la 
Deuxi#me Guerre Mondiale est 
bien coupable de complicit# de 
crimes contrc I'humanit# mais 
ce n'est,ni le milicien Paul Tou- 
vier et encore moins le tortion- 
. naire nazi Klaus Barbie. Moru 
■ Maurice Papon n'a #t# route sa 
- 5iV'4htiti simple %>nctionhaire. 
Pas le plus grand, pas le plus 
petit non plus mais le rouage ef- 
fieace et actif d'une administra¬ 
tion qui a permis en collabora¬ 
tion avec les Allemands. l'envoi 
vers les camps dc la mart de 
milliers de juifs franfais et 
etrangers. Connnissait-il la so¬ 
lution finale 7 Son avocat a 
martcle que non. Implicitement, 
la cour fa reconnu aussi en con- 
cluant qu'il n etait pas responsa- 
ble de 1'assassinat des depones. 
Mais ellc l'a par ailleurs d#clar# 
coupable des arrestations et 
sequestrations commises en - 
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Maurice Papon avec ses gardes du corps. 



juiilet, aoQt et octobre 1942 et 
ianvicr 1944. 


Method! que 

Entre servir I^tat ou demis¬ 
sion ner, 1'homme des cabinets a 
choisi d'assumer routes ses 
foncu'ons. Les services n#s de 
la guerre -transports, ravitaille- 
rnent- #taient bien plac#s sous 
son autorit#. Tout comme 
d'ailleurs, le service .des Ques¬ 
tions juives, cette direction 
charg#e de tenir h jour le fichier 
des juifs frangais et Strangers, 
qui se nSvSIa un redoutable in¬ 
strument iorsque les Allemands 
exigferent le transfert des per- 
sonnes fichSes dans les camps. 

Retrench# derrifire sa prose 
admirustraclye poliss#e et- ses 
bordereaux. Maurice Papon est 
apparu.albrs comme I'un de ces 
grands commis de .1'fitat, amou- 
reux du travail bien fait mais 
indiff#renis au malheur des au¬ 
tres : profit bote, resistance ap- 


parente aux remords, froideur. 
face aux victimes- Homme 
austbre et droit. :il posalt 
chaque matin dans sonbox.sur 
une tablette en bois, son #tui h 
lunettes, son agenda, un-dos¬ 
sier. Mdthodique, cdrnme s'il . 
#tait assis 3 son bureau: de ia 
Prefecture de- GirTOdCOu^p&lS 
tanl b celuLdeJa^oeftscture de 
police de Pimsf^ Car . Papon, 
e’est aussi cela, une carnbre 
recti ligne vers le sommet. A : la . 
fin de la" guerre,’il s’assure une- i 
habile reconversion vers les mi¬ 
lieux de la Resistance et h la 
Liberation, se retrouve au MI- 
nistere de .llntfirieur. Puis" sa 
card fere traverse lesremous de - 
ia decolonisation. Secretaire 
g#n#ral du protectorat du IVIa- 
roc, : prffet de Constamine. jL 1 
est nornm# en 1958 prdfet de - 
police de Paris, charge de ’. 
mamtenir I’ordre en plane ■ 
guerre d’Algerie, Papon ac-' 
complira sa mission avec zfele. 


- Jusqu'en 1^8 f, oii son troo- 
ble pass# est rev€ie dans la 
jxesse, il continue amsi de gra- 
piller les echelons et devient 
ministre du Budget en 78. 

Aprfes dlx-sept ans de proed— 
dunes, je proefes de I'ancien se¬ 
cretaire gfenferal de la pnffecture 
de Bordeaux s’ouvre enfin en 
octobre 1997.. Plus de 50 ans • 
aprfes les faits (le crime contre 
I’humanit# est imprescriptible). 

Papon aujourd'bui condam- 
ii#, ce proefes aUfa-t-il 6t# uti- 
le ? Les avis sont partag£s. Ul- 
tra-m#diatis#, ii a beaucoup 
agac# les Firan$ais. Reste qu'il a 
soolign# les tsrrermerits d'une 
fonction publique trop servile 
et les difficultds de la France h 
assumer son pass#. Dernier 
grand proefes d'un r#gime hon- 
teux, il perinet ainsi de tourner 
i'urie des pages les plus noires 
de I'Histoire de France. ■ 
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Le Jourdain 


Social 


S.O.S. orphelinat abandonne 


Sports 


La Jordanie ne prend en charge que la moitie de ses 80.000 orphelins. 

Or, les structures d’accueil existantes n ’ont pas toujours les moyens suffisants po.ur 
elever les enfants dans de bonnes conditions. C’est le cas de 1’orphelinat de Wadi Sir. 


Un ovale au royaume des ronds 

Pendant les vacances de l 1 ’Aid, la Jordanie d organise son 
premier toumoi de rugby. Un sport indttehdu sous cette latitude. 



Dans cette hatbsc dc 
deux etages. tout est fait pour 
rendre I cxistcncc dc* 70 Miles 
ct 30 gar^ons plu«i agnSable. 
Mais les nrphelins dc 
I'Assucialinn dc Wadi Sir ne 
peu vent gucre envisager leur 
avenir avec cnihousiasmc. face 
.mix difficult#!, matcricllcs qui 
.s'.iccirmulent. Prcmiercmcni. 
Ic lran.'.port. L’n scul bus est 
dispnsniblc pour dc poser les 
enfants a Fecnle. -Imagines 
qur in'iis 1 tvnn* nne ccnraine 
«fenfants a conduirc chaque 
jour .V Itvnlc. ruconte la Jircc- 
tricc dc I'rissitciaiion. Nahila 
Hjmdan. Ic clhiuffcur doit 
done cjjtvlttcr plusieurs tiU- 
,-r\-rrtfVirs-. Au^si aitcndcnt- 
ils Ic jcudi. jour dc conge des 
enfants. pour aller lairc’toutes 
le. 1 * courses dc la semaine. 
Ocuxifemcment. les vetements. 
i.'rtrphclinai recoil bien 


quelques ballots dc pantalons, 
de pulls ct de chaussures. Mais 
ce n'est jamais suffisanl. Tres 
justement. Nabila fait remar- 
quer que -les enfants grandis- 
sent rapidemeni* ei que sou- 
vent mils doivent se changer 
chaque jour-. En raison de 
ccttc pfinuric, les enfants sc par- 
tagent les vetements et il n'est 
pas rare de les voir trainer dans 
les couloirs de I'fetablisscmcnt 
avec des chemises trap grandes 
ou des pantalons trap courts. 


cial. alors que I'orphelinat dis¬ 
pense chaque mois 3000 dinars 
pour offrir lc strict nccessairc 
aux enfants icau. clcaricite, 
chauffacc. nnuniture...v. 
L'associntion recoil aussi unc 
aide sanitaire du Ministcrc sous 
forme dc.rcmboursemcnts mc- 
dicaux. a condition dc laire 


snigner les orphelins dans un 
hnpital public Je Djebcl Al- 
Ashralijc . ;i i autre bout de la 
ville. ■■ C'c\i irv\ Join, se plaint 
l.i direcirice. t/uanJ tin enfant 
tomhc malade en pleinc unit ft 
que jc 1 : :ti put dc transport it 
disposition, jc suis obligee dr 
faireappei a la police-. 


Ho pita! eloigne 

Bien enlendu. e'est ie 
manque d'arcent qui est en 
cause. L'association survit de- 
puis 1978 csscntiellement avec 
les dons privfes ct les aides puh- 
jiques. Ces demifercs se iimitent 
n unc somme de I LOGO dinars 
par an distribuce par lc Mi¬ 
nisters du Dfevcloppcment So- 


C’est la vie 

I/agenda culturel d' Amman 


Cinema 


Cycle consacre au realisaleur Luis Bunuel. 

Lc fantrinic dc In liberie, film dc 1974 cn couieur, sous-titr# en 
arabe avec Michel Piccoli. inventaire de personnages et de situ¬ 
ations dans Ic style surrdaliste. Lundi 20 avril a IShJO et 
20h30 au Centre culture! frangais. Renseignemeuts au 
4636445 mu 4637009. 


Exposition 


PrripU ■ tic lit Mer Mvrte. /908-/909. Photographies noir et 
Wane des percs Jaussen ct Savignac de I'EcoIe biblique el ar- 
cheolngique fran?aisc de Jerusalem :«Une croisiere, un peripte 
dc hi mer dc .\cl, sur le lac Asphaltite aux eaux sombres et 
It'iirJrs comme un cvuvercle sur les tristes secrets des cues 
mainlite.s . iRcnaud Escande). Jusqu’au 30 avril au CCF. 



Malgre les donations du rxmuuleux, l 'orphelinat manque 
de vetements. Et les tailles ne conviennentpas toujours 
aux enfants. 


Qu.mt aux donations privfics, 
dies restent limitdes et pemtei- 
tent ii peine a l'associntion de 
s en sortir. A cct dgard. N'abila 
Hnntdan observe que ties gens 
■\e soiu’icnnent de la pauvrete 
dr* autres settlement pendant 
le raniadtm *■. Le reste de 
funnfee. les rcssourccs sont 
minimes. 

Ce manque de moyens est 
d'.iutanl plus difficile a gerer 
que le nnmhre (Tenfonts 'dans 
I'feiohlissement varie de jour en 
jnur. Parfois. les orphelins y 
sont places seulement pour 
quelques semaines et du jour 
au lendemain. I'orphelinat peut 
accucillir vingt letes nouvclles. 
Au hout du comptc. l'dducation 
en path. Ccst le cas d’une 
jeune bachelierc qui faute 
d argent n'a pu etre inscrilc a 
I'Univcrsite. Eilc s'esa rabattue 
finalcment sur des #tudes en 
College moins onfereuses. 

Par ailleurs. ('administration 
dc I'orphelinat a pens# ouvrir 
unc section technique pour per- 
mettre nux plus Qgfes dc com- 
mencer ii apprendre un mfetier 
Ifelectricicn. charpenlier. cou¬ 
turier...!. Uric manicre pour les 
jeuncs dc gagner leur i rid# pen- 

dance et dc se sentir un peu 
plus utiles. Mais ce projet qui 
coutc 30.000 dinars demeure 
un reve inaccessible. 

Li direcirice de I’orphelinat 
vcul compter .sur la g#n#rosit# 
dcs gens. Lors du demier rama* 
dm, ia princessc Basma. presi- 
dente d'honneur de 
rassociat'mn. leur avail rendu 
vistLe pour lour remeure des ca- 
dcaux ct des vetements. Ellc 
n'etait pas venue depuls deux 
ans. ■" 


Texte et photo: 

Amineh Ishtav 


Implanter ie rugby en 
royaume hachfemite relevait de 
la mission impossible. C'dtait 
un peu comme essayer de faire 
pousser un g#ranium dans le 
dfesert du Wadi Rum. Pourtant, 
presque dix ans aprfes Jes pre¬ 
miers pas. on peut dire que Ie 
rugby a pris racine dans cette 
terre vou#e au dieu football ou 
encore au basket- Les dfebuts 
datent dc 1989 mais le dub em- 
bryonnaire a dfi- rapidement 
cesser ses activitfes en raison de 
la Guerre du Golfc. Les expa- 
trics sont obligfes de quitter le 
pays ei emportent Ie ballon 
ovale dons leurs bagages. Mar¬ 
tin Cronin, deuxifeme conseiller 
de 1'Ambassade britannique, le 
ramfene avec lui en 1994, II 
passe une petite annonce dans 
le journal ct une dizaine 
cf aficionados r#pondent pre¬ 
sents. Les premiers en- 
tralncmcnu sc d£roulent sur les 
courts de tennis b#tonn#s de 
i'Hdtel Marriott. 

Difficile d'apprendre fe pfa- 
quer dans ces conditions. Le 
club se met alors cn qufete 
d'une autre airc de jeu. Ce sera 
d’abord un rectangle d’herbe 
grasse k l'intferieur du campus. 
de 1'Ambassade de Grande- 
Brctagne. Puis viem s'ajouter 
debut 1997 un terrain de sable 
dans la Citfi des Sports 
d'Amman. Ce -pitch*, comme 
disent les Britanniqucs. est un 
ancien terrain de polo, mis gra- 
cieusemeni 4 la disposition du 
jeune club de rugby par le 
Prince Hasson. 

Quelques a managements 

sont tomefois nfecessaires : les 
dunes sont aplanies, les aril- 
Ioux retires un fe un, les lignes 
trac&s et les poteaux d'enbut 
cleves. Ne manquent phis que 
les vestiaires et les douctes. 
Mais les rugbymen tie sont pas 
gens difficile? et apprfectent 
sons compter leur nouveau do- 
maine oil ils peu vent pratiquer 


leur art pour de vrai. Trfes 
vite. les croupes grossissent du- 
rant les sfeances d'entralnement. 
il n'est pas rare de voir se 
pointer phis d'une vingtaine de 
ces gab arils porte-man teaux ty- 
piques d’un que l'on dit pour¬ 
tant *de gentlemen*. Les expa- 
trifes -. sont toujours trfes 
nombreux mais les Jordaniens 
ne laissent pas leur part au 
chien et Tentraineur Mike Sed- 
man. attach# . militaire fe 
1'Ambassade britannique, se 
rfejouit de leur Cdfelit#. Lots du 
tournoL, les deux fequipes lo¬ 
cales fetaient ainsi composfees k 


moiti# de Jordaniens. La pre- 
mi fere a terrain# bonne demifere 
avec une cuiiifere en bois pour 
toute recompense, comme ie 
veui La tradition rugbylistique. 
En revanche, la seconde est 
parvenue k se -hisser en finale 
du roumoi. ne slriciinant que 
12-6 face au Caire. •' 

Une performance que regar- 
denL encore d’un ceil goguenard 
les gamins, qui. vjennent'jouer 
ou foot autour du *pitch». 
Peut-fitre qn’un 'jour se diront- 
ils qu'un ovale vaut bien un 
fond ? ■ - .-v ' 



Yannick Lain# 


Rhodia,unn(mveaunom,unenouyelle 
marque, line nouveUe aventure industrieUe 



Sous lc haul patronage du 
Ministre dc rEtwlronncmcnt 
Mr. Akram Chehaib. une 
conference dc presse s cu 
lieu lc vendredi 3 avril a 
. l"hj5tcL Bristol dc Beyrouth 
'pour annonccr la nalasanct: 
d’un nouveau leader dc chl- 
mies dc spfedaUtfe Rbbdia 
appartenant au groupe naon- 
dial Rhdnc-Poulcnc « *Le Prlx Bhodla pour-la Protection ‘ de 
i’Envirpnnement*. " • - ■'•' *- v. 

Dans son dlscours d’ouvcrmre. Monsicatt Antoine Saty Dinxwur R#- 
gionaJ dc Rhodla, a prtdsc que lc prixscra decerne auxjoumahstcs dc 
la pres sc ccritc ct andiovlsucDc, lc 5 jtdn 1999. i I'oeosHon dc lajour- 
n#e mondlale de rcmdnamcmcnL Le momant dc cbaijde prlx-cst dc 
2000 usd. Cc prix dfepasscra les fitaaderes Mjaielscs pour indurc a 
ravexdr Ics JournaHstas des autres pays du Moyen-Orient, - 
* Intcrvaiant cnsulrc. Monsieur JcanHPlerrc ITrouflei, President Dtrcc- 
tcur Gcn&al^dc Jtbodia a expllqufe que cette nouveUe sodetfe est opfera- 
tionndlc depuis lc lcr Janvier 1998 par la fusion des deux sccteure 
*Chlmi<> ct •; Elbrus . & Mymcres* appartenant au Grottpc mbBdld 
Rhrac^oulezK, Q a signal# qoc depute 1997, Rhoifia a realise un chlf- 
fre Jaffaires de 2,6 mfiUards dc dollars' avec 25 00b employfis dans ic 
mondc. Rhodfa est aujourd’bui un leader dans fcy ddmles de spfedali- 
ics. La sodfet# est nnmfero trots mondial. . 

Monsieur Tarouflcta cnsulro prfesentt tes diffferentes divisions qui 
composcnt Rhwila roiganitruc fine. spfedaHt& pour produits demd-' 
sommadon, spfecttUtfes pour produits Industrie^, polyamide, service 
ctspeaamearet potyester- . - - . • * 

■ , Un c ® dcTail a suhd la .conference regroopant des persanahtfes liba- 
Mtos, hoxnmes d’affaires ct reprtsentants commerciaujc du Moro/ 
Orient ct en prism® cgdement du.Dlrccteur Commerelai de RJbS^' 
Jordanie MadamcAba Qarain HussctnL 
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grows bitter 


Moore and 

1989V.-Roger 

'Btomate-s qdiiotfc 
' ^ inTaB „ G weral m£„“ 
cfaraan Roger Smith forSta 

;; •■S@£ do '™ a ptot in JS. 

- •-. I liked Moore—even when 

'kPv*^ ?!? Seeme< ^ to—in TV 

■ t^evisicm series that 
. - smocked gun nuts and others 
L .-AmenrajiJrixige dwellers . 

- ■ ^ 0,16 1138 finally 

. ^mana^d jo turn me against 
. P tam with his latest piece of sour 
^ rdocu^mment. The Big One/.‘ 

the record, the. title refes 

; : fjjj ^ Moore ' s porcine girth, 

.• tojt to a replacement nickname 

■ ' "P with ‘ for ‘The 

. Umted States ° f America.’*) 


1 «*MWous fronylj Bin when 
Swtlt * corporate. Moore . films “ an angry ex- 
*> Sytt laming ttatfcyoffi 
s^Sh^T^ 1 * 1 5“ nWMwpb asn healing their 


■ sonwfW^T- rT^ r" KS * LU .. w Tpeopw start oeazmg dust 

, ***** 'tte^kidT Aar normally wouhjn V 

; merce v^'JSS'J 0 * ***%' ' : statemem comes across as 

But Moore, himself has- emotional blackmail, using 
^^^ast^so.sinug•^'■nnfcleB' statistical' “kids" as 
*m he yut-SW** ■■■*** corporate 
ms own guerrilla camr.;misbehavior. 

. SSn£SL--5SS£ ' -Hjtajoira knows that- film 

crS« te documen- 

tSrS *£: 5001; ■' JW«- ”* “^/«oeption. But 

size ^ Down-' v -Moore, a gonzo'documentarian 

. Random; : Threats v if ever there 4as one, carries 

V LrO^po^d America^ -! _manipulatJd8 / to an egregious 

Pn-. lakes -pit ..stops ,degree. • : . 

fmd a to*- - ...You may laugh, but eventu- 
ytto.aaii to squirm with 
/^jw^^putfr-nand he jfmife a■*• discomfort at the lengths to 
' ^ •■-■• - which » **» to make his 

are in rSLi^n,^ ■ Dne ^! ' pom*''When Jie cant find a 

C^> to humiliate on the record 
buDch < which is the norm). Moore 
h fr °? 1 ** ] f*^ objects a security officer, a 
* 7 *? candy-bar factory. (Ofi, company spokesperson and a 


[. a >■•• • 








V? '■[-• ^'LTvai ^4r. v --:.n^i>a ■XSRSySlb^'rJiirtt : -k-W-j ,W "k 


human-resources staffer to his 
withering sarcasm. Excuse me. 
but aren’t these guys working 
stiffs, too, just like the fired 
employees whose cause he sup¬ 
posedly champions? 

It rapidly becomes clear that 
toe true subject of ‘The Big 
One’ is not the state of the 
economy after all, but Moore 
and his grandstanding. At one 
book signing, smirking beneath 
one of his ever-present baseball 
caps decorated with a logo of a 
heartless corporation (more 
irony!), he arranges to have his 
Random House media escort 
detained by the police for stalk¬ 
ing, as a joke. Captured on 
film, Moore comes across as a 
mean-spirited bully. 

On a positive note, though, it 
should be said that if Moore 
ever decides to give up film 
directing, he has a bright future 
in stand-up comedy. The live 
monologues that lard the film 
do keep the audience 

-- in stitches while min- , 

. ing some universal 
truths. But how hard 
is it, really, to make 
fan of Steve Forbes, 
the stiff, extraterres¬ 
trial-looking former 
presidential candidate 
and scion of 
privilege? 

In that same vein of 
picking cm easy tar¬ 
gets, Moore manages 
to accomplish what 
would have once been 
thought impossible. In 
front of Nike chairman 
Phil Knight—the only 
executive who would 
agree to meet with him 
on camera—Moore's 
snotty arrogance is so 
flagrant that he almost 
. succeeds in engender¬ 
ing sympathy for the 
great Satan of the busi¬ 
ness world. 

When Knight says, 
with no evident sense 
of shame or irony, that 
he has no problem 
whatsoever with 14- 
y ear-old Indonesian 
girls earning slave 
wages making his 
company’s shoes, you 
actually pity more than 
hate him. Thank you, 
Michael Moore. ■ 

-*•'*". X-A Times- . 

~ Washington Post 

Newsservice 


Deneuve shines in 
‘Genealogies of a Crime’ 


By Kevin Thomas 

i HOLLYWOOD-Catherine 
Deneuve's career is as endur¬ 
ing as her beauty because she 
has always taken rales that 
rely as much on her talent as 
her looks. 

With Portuguese fabulist 
Raul Ruiz's brilliant, bravura 
‘Genealogies of a Crime' she 
has laken on one of her most 
challenging, complex films 
ever with the intelligence and 
willingness to reveal vulnera¬ 
bility that are the hallmarks 
of her performances. 

In hs style and daring it's 
right up there with Deneuve's 
classic Bunucl collaboration.-,. 
'Belle du Jour' and Tri- 
siana.' and is as demanding 
of her as an actress as such 
recent films as the Academy 
A ward-winning Mndochine.' 
which brought her an Oscar 
nomination, and *Ma Saison 
Preferee. - 

In this psychological mys¬ 
tery, a Chinese puzzle of a 
movie. Deneuve pluys dual 
roles. As Solange. she is a 
poised, successful Paris law¬ 
yer. a widow who. just as she 
has lost her 20-year-old son 
in a car crash, agrees to 
defend a young man. Rene 
fMelvil Poupaud). accused of 
murdering his psychoanalyst 
aunt. Jeanne i played by 
Dencuve. in a red wig and 
[ gowned glamorously by Yves 
St. Laurent). 

Associated with the 
Franco-Belgian Psychoanalyt¬ 
ical Society run by the sinis¬ 
ter. volatile Georges (Michel 
Piccoli). Jeanne has become 
ironvinccd that Rene, whom 
she's seen from the time he 
was a young Jboy. would grow 
up to he a criminal and that 
nothing could be done about 
it- Solange will argue, how¬ 
ever, that Jeanne's years of 
analysis with her nephew pro¬ 
grammed him to kill. 

It would seem that con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously 
Jeanne made herself tiie tar¬ 
get through her incest-tinged 
relationship with her nephew. 
Or was Jeanne somehow a . 
pawn of Piccoli and his fol¬ 
lowers. rumored to engage in 
orgies and to embezzle Targe 
sums of money? Or is Rene 
simply a “bad seed," a case of 
p*tre primeval evil? 

As Solange becomes caught 



Deneuve 

up in defending Rene, she 
probes the bizarre world of 
Jeanne, who lived in a 19th- 
century Gothic mansion, a for¬ 
mer luxury brothel whose suf¬ 
focatingly chi-chi decor she left 
unchanged—except to have her 
likeness replace the faces of the 
portraits of the prostitutes who 
once worked there. 

AH the while ‘Genealogies’ 
is unfolding. Ruiz is having 
fan with the proclamations of 
the warring schools of psy¬ 
choanalysis—Andrzej Sewe- 
ryn plays Georges' principal 


opponent, the unctuous Chris¬ 
tian. Abounding with baffling 
cinematic sleight-of-hand. 
'Genealogies' is at once 
funny and serious, a tragi¬ 
comedy that debates free will 
and predestination. 

It also abounds in scintil¬ 
lating portrayals from a large 
cast and what Ruiz calls 
“melancholy. Chekhovian 
flavor," created by his pro¬ 
duction designers and cine¬ 
matographer. A work of the 
utmost wit, intellectual 
sophistication and original 


ity—Ruiz disposes, thank¬ 
fully. of Rene's trial in a col¬ 
lage of courtroom sketches— 
•Genealogies of a Crime' is 
the kind of film likely to 
inspire no end of discussion . 
and interpretation. 

By the end of the picture' 
'Genealogies’ illustrates the 
quote from Saint-Just that- 
opens it: "Nothing so resem¬ 
bles virtue as true crimed ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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COMPAQ ACQUISITION of 
Digital is. by far. the largest 
takeover in the computer indus¬ 
try’s history. 

It has created a Goliath, 
which ranks ns second in the 
information technology indus¬ 
try. second only to IBM. 

The buyout involved a mas¬ 
sive $ 4.8 billion in cash, in 
addition to paying the rest in 
stock ownership in Compaq. 

What prompted the mega- 
dcal?. Compaq needed to break 
into (he corporate computer 
market, and to do so with the 
force and strength, typical of 
Compaq's supremacy in PC 
markets. 

Compaq wants to combine 
its low-cost production facili¬ 
ties and market penetration tac¬ 
tics with Digital’s highly skilled 
.service and support siaff. 

The result will be a major 
competitive force in corporate 
markets. Such competition 
should really worry the likes of 
IBM. Hewlett-Packard and sim¬ 
ilarly si/ed companies' upper- 
level market segments. 

The deal was a means for 
Compaq to break away from 
only serving the PC industry. 
Compaq needed an entry ticket 
into the 'bigger game.' which it 
has been denied so far due to 
lough entrance barriers, most of 
which are technical and experi¬ 
ence related. 


Starting with its acquisition 
of Tandem, the famous pro¬ 
ducer of Fault Tolerant sys¬ 
tems. Compaq put its foot in 



the corporate market door, and 
now it will take its activities to 
the next level. 

The deal has many implica¬ 
tions for companies like Sun. 
who can see more reliance on 
Windows NT emerging as a 
result, so it will have to redou¬ 
ble its efforts with UNIX-only 
customers. 

It is the marvelous blend of 
Compaq hardware. Intel pro¬ 
cessors and Microsoft software 
which wiM drive the change in 



What the Compaq-Digital merger could mean to the international 

computer industry: 

The second largest IT 
company in the world 


V.90 heralds 56k modem standard: 

End of incompatible standards in sight 


THE INTERNATIONAL Tele¬ 
communications Union (ITU) 
has determined a standard for 
56K modems and given it an 
offici:d “V" 

number. 

V.90—the .stan¬ 
dard—will allow 

previously incompat¬ 
ible x2 and k56flcx 
modems to commu¬ 
nicate with cnch 
other. The standard 
needs to be officially ratified 
by the ITU by September. This 
should basically he a rubber 
stamp operation. 




However as modem monu-. 
focturcfc have agreed, you 
should be nhlc lo upgrade your 
modem to V.90 by the time 
' you read. this, as long 
as your device is flash 
upgradeable. 

It is simply a mat¬ 
ter of downloading 
* code from the modem 
maker's website or 
_ bulletin board. 

Modem suppliers 
have been energetically 
involved in inter-operability 
testing tn ensure that each 
brand of V.90 modem can 


.operate seamlessly with all 
other V.90 devices. 3com and 
Rockwell have already estab¬ 
lished inter-operability, which 
indicates that both company's 
products are compliant with the 
V.90 standard. 3com has linked 
up with other companies to 
cany out trials, and has 
extended an invitation on its 
Website for other firms to join 
in the testing. 

Hayes Ascend and Cisco 
have also formed a working 
group to establish inter¬ 
operability between different 
brands. ■ 


Intel’s 333MHz heads toward desktop 


mainframe and Unix indus¬ 
tries—which are enormous. 
There will be shifts in the near 
future. 

A simple examination of 
each market segment will show 
the massive strength achieved 
by Compaq-Digital's combined 
forces. 

The merged company moves 
into third place in the worksta¬ 
tions market, following Sun 
and HP: it moves into first 
place in the PC Servers and 
Entry-Level servers markets: 
and it moves into number three 
in the portable computers mar¬ 
ket and number one in the 
desktop market! 

As admitted by Compaq, it 
will take some time before Dig¬ 
ital’s operation reaches the 
profitability levels of Com¬ 
paq's. but creative and aggres¬ 
sive management is a surplus 
talent at Compaq. ■ 


INTEL'S FASTEST, latest Pen¬ 
tium II microprocessor should 
be making it soon into com¬ 
puter systems! 

The Intel Pentium II 333 
MHz is aimed at large custom¬ 
ers for nnw. but will find its 
way to smaller users and possi¬ 
bly home users within the year. 
Of course, it will he a while 
before it's mainstreamed, espe¬ 
cially as it would have to 


undergo a large price decrease. 

Currently, it would be fair to 
say that the entry level still hov¬ 
ers around the Pentium 233 - 
2fir> MHz systems. 

The new processor will offer 
the power required to unleash 
the many new graphics- 
intensive technologies such ns 
digital \idco (known as DVD; 
and complex 3D software. 

Intel helieves that people will 


huy into this kind of power for 
their homes, so it is targeting 
the processor at major PC ven¬ 
dors who supply single and 
home users. 

Gateway has already 
announced plans to incorporate 
the 333MHz processor in two 
of its upcoming multimedia 
PCs. and companies like AST, 
Acer and Hewlett-Packard will 
follow suit ■ 


News update 


Become an Internet 
SuperUser 

• NETS is holding a workshop 
on 'How to become an Internet 
Super User." This practical 
workshop is aimed at the smart 
business user, who wants to 
make the most out of his/her 
Internet connection and thus 
save valuable time and money. 

As u result of the workshop, 
participants will have learned 
how to navigate the World 
Wide Web. maximize the use 
of their browser, enhance their 
Interact search capabilities and 
acquire valuable knowledge on 


forMacintosh ' 
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Ai^eChah^d^ thls new' ver^on of Explorer 
= allntvs qsers to rietiver; updates directly to their favorite sites 
; another note, Microsoft is 




creating their own site on the 
web. 

The workshop will take 
place nn Saturday. April 25 at 
the Radissnn SAS Hotel. For 
further information, contact 
NETS at telephone 5510101. 

Amnesty for pirates from 
Computer Associates 

• Computer Associates (CA) 
applied a pioneering example 
of anti-piracy action, which 
actually makes peace with the 
offenders by winning them 
over as customers for original 
software. For ;i limited period. 
CA offered a trade-in program 
for its Inoculan anti-virus soft¬ 
ware—an award winning pack¬ 
age available for Win 3.x. Win 
95. Win NT and Macintosh— 
by which illegal anti-virus soft¬ 
ware presented in u CA sales 
office could he exchanged for 
the latest version of the Inocu¬ 
lan Antivirus, after paying the 
difference of course. These 
amnesty programs arc an intel¬ 
ligent means of winning over 


customers, and providing an 
opportunity for software users 
who do not enjoy technical sup¬ 
port. to explore the benefits of 
using legally purchased 
software. • 

Microsoft establishes 
ADCXJ in region 
• Microsoft Middle East has 
opened an application develop 
customer unit, that aims to help, 
the region's vertical application 
developers and generate Inter¬ 
est in Microsoft platforms 
through technical briefings and 
updates, as well as providing 
advice on the development of 
local marketing programs. 

The idea is to build up part¬ 
nerships with more and more 
developers. Microsoft^ stated 
aim is to partner with a massive 
13.000 Microsoft certified 
Solution providers and :ISVs. 
'worldwide. For more informa¬ 
tion. contact Abdel Aziz Ben 
Malek, at Microsoft Middle 
East (971 4) 527444. 
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Lack of facts & studies 
On Jordan market 

A COLLEAGUE recently contacted me to ask a number 
of‘tricky’ questions about the local computer market. 

First, as usually is the case with people who try to find 
out information about our market, he discussed the diffi¬ 
culties he had been facing, asking, basic questions like: 
How many computers are sold in Jordan every year? How 
much does the assembled PC market account for? Whatis 
an estimate of the total number of computers in use in 
Jordan? 

These questions, as interesting and important as they 
sound, simply have no credible answer! Although, many 
parties need to know such basic facts and figures, there 
are no studies on the matter. 

Why. you may wonder? Well, because nobody seems 
to have appointed a research firm or organization to con¬ 
duct such an investigation, possibly because it is too 
costly. 

In mature information technology markets, there are 
commonly firms that specialize in statistical use ami sales 
researches, who offer their services to companies and 
individuals. Such internationally known firms include 
International Data Corporation <1DC). for example. 

I DC does engage in research activities in the Middle 
East, and has published several, reports over the past few 
years. The reports focus on Gulf markets and Egypt, but 
sometimes include a general reference to Jordan: how¬ 
ever-the figures mentioned seem to be rough estimates. 
WhaL's more, the figures published did not take into 
account the huge number of PCs-assembled in the coun¬ 
try. which could account for as many as half the systems 
sold. . 

So. if a report published a figure of 9.000 PCs being 
sold in Jordan in 1997, you could rest assured that the fig¬ 
ure may be as high as 18,000. Several large computer 
suppliers I talked to even believe that the number of PCs 
sold in this country lost year, may have exceeded (he 
20.000-mark!' • . 

So. this brings us back to the need for a credible, com¬ 
prehensive research on the matter. • • • 

One has to stop and wonder if there wifi ever he a spe¬ 
cialized firm or authority set up to research Jordan's com¬ 
puter and information technology market. 

The country is full of qualified rettmrch staff, hut per¬ 
forming comprehensive, general' studies is a task that 
requires payment and compensation.. So. seeing as no 
computer-companies working in the country.intend to 
cover the costs of such research, and due to the fact that 
the potential for selling such studies doesn't look promis¬ 
ing. it seems logical to - predict that no statistics will be 
forthcoming anytime in the near future. 

What's more, many researchers are asking more spe¬ 
cific questions,, like what are the. top selling brands of 
PCs,'printers, modems and other equipment in the coun¬ 
try. Will they have to go By the solemn word of every 
supplier? If you were to go.around asking such questions, 
at least four companies will claim to have the top selling 
brand in these categories. Spimuch for credibility! 

This introduces a whole hew problem of disinforma¬ 
tion. which is also backed, by unrealistic predications— 
such as those which neglect a large part of PC sales 
because they are unaccounted for in the Customs Depart¬ 
ment and other Governmental'bodies. 

This takes us back to square one:. How can anyone get 
solid, information? Obviously, we are running in a vicious 

.. For now, everyone will have ro settle for rough esti¬ 
mates. It may not be enough on which to base a business 
plan, but it will have to do for now. Who knows, someone 
may soon rescue bur marifet from this lack of facts. ■ 
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Young Mongolian riders 
kick up dust of ancient times 


By Scott Martelle 

ULAN BATOR, Mongolia—You have to 
rise early to beat the horses. Very early. 
We're already up and out by 5:30 am. 
walking in the predawn haze through a teat 
city at the base of a sweeping mountain¬ 
side. The camp is stirring, and soft voices 
itnd the gentle whinny of horses float 
among the tents. In the distance, beyond 
the low smoke of cook-fires and the teth¬ 
ered horses, wc can see a small grandstand, 
and. facing the grandstand from 50 feet 
away, a short wooden observation tower. 

This is where the day will really begin 
when, in about an hour’ about 400 horses 
and their young riders move from the 
camp to the tower, then on to a nearby 
ridge. Then, when all the horses have gath¬ 
ered. they will trot en masse 15 miles out 
from the city, turn around and. at the sound 
of a gunshot, sprint back to this little 
wooden lower. 

That cold recitation docs little to brace 
us for how all this actually transpires. 

This is Naodam, the ancient Mongolian 
festival codified into a national holiday 
after Mongolia's successful fight in 1921. 
with the help of the Russian Red Army, for 
independence from China. Held every July 
9-11, the festival centers on the traditional 
Mongolian spans of wrestling, archery and 
horse riding. 

But it is the spectacle of children racing 
horses that has brought us to this camp at 
the crack of dawn, for the first of three 


days of such races. 

A Los Angeles Times photographer and I 
were in Mongolia to cover a group of Los 
Angeles-based physicians who traveled 
here to help Mongolian doctors improve 
medical care. The doctors' visit coincided 
with Naadam. so the photographer. Gail 
Fisher, and I decided to take in the festivi¬ 
ties with them. 

We began with a few days in a tourist 
camp of “gers"—portable felt-and-canvas 
huts known to most of us by the Russian 
name, “yurts" —before moving on to Ulan 
Bator and the Naadam festival, with orher 
side trips planned during the two-week 
visit. Most travelers come to Mongolia 
with tour groups. But it's also possible to 
make independent travel plans. 

Given the decades of Soviet domination 
of Mongolia. English is not widely spoken, 
so hiring a driver and interpreter makes a 
huge difference in both freedom and com¬ 
prehension. We lucked out by getting a fel¬ 
low named Sodh, a hydrologist with passa¬ 
ble English skills and a pleasing sense of 
humor who seemed to know everyone in 
the country. 

As significant as Naadam is for Mongo¬ 
lians. its informality is refreshing. Tickets 
»S25 a day for foreigners) are required for 
(he opening and closing ceremonies, and to 
watch the wrestling. Those events take 
place in the National Stadium, which is 
surrounded for the three days by vendors 
hawking everything from soft drinks to 
maps. No tickets are required for the arch¬ 


ery competition—with both men’s and 
women’s divisions—which is held just out¬ 
side the stadium. 

The horse races take place at the city's 
edge and involve both girls and boys. You 
can buy grandstand tickets, hut you really 
don't need to because the besL views are 
from ground level. 

Wc cross the dusty grasslands from the 
camp and step beneath the wooden obser¬ 
vation tower, which will later serve ds the 
finish line. 

Then the swirl begins. 

For more than an hour the horses enter 
the grounds, singly ami in groups, circling 
the observation stand as the riders— 
children between 4 and 11 years old— 
chant the traditional sone "Guiin Goo" for 
luck and inspiration before riding off to a 
staging area atop a nearby ridge. It is pure 
bedlam, a carnival of billowing dust and 
snorting horses and the light, excited 
voices of youth. 

The children must be strong enough to 
race 15 miles, and light enough lo ride 
quickly. Most of the riders are in saddles— 
a Mongolian type that keeps the rider lean¬ 
ing forward—nut many ride bareback. All 
arc dressed in traditional robes of deep red 
or vibrant yellow nr mixtures somewhere 
in between. Few ride alone. Fathers and 
brothers and uncles trot alongside, slowly 
swelling the croup at the staging area to' 
more than 2.000 horses. 

From a distance, it looks like the return 
of Genghis Khan’s thundering hordes. 



A. > 


Tourism exists ap a nascent capitalist 
dream here, with rudimentary accommoda¬ 
tions and rhe occasional upscale hotel in 
the capital. Ulan Bator, and little available 
elsewhere. A former Soviet satellite (Mon¬ 
golia was the second nation, in 1921. to 
undergo a Cnmmunist revolution, opening 
the door to Soviet domination just after 
Mongolians won independence from 
China). Mongolia has only welcomed tour¬ 
ists for about the lost five years, and the 
nation's lack of creature comforts only 
adds to the mystique. 

Our group's visit was limited to the 
regions just outside Ulan Bator, though 
'•mailer Naadam festivals are held outside 
the capital in the “aymags." or regional 
centers. Ulan Bator is the easiest way into 
the country, hut easy is a relative term. 
International flights connect from Beijing, 
Moscow nr Osaka. Japan. We flew from 
Beijing. 

For our first few nights of our visit we 
stayed at the Undur Dov ger camp 40 
miles from Ulan Bator. Out here, the city 
gives way quickly to vast sweeps of empti¬ 
ness. wide valleys defined by sloping 
brown hills covered with a light green fuzz 
of grass and occasional stands of larch and 
hiah trees. 

Such views suck you into die middle of 
them. Or to the top. Gail arid I and four 
others from the doctors group climbed the 
deceivingly low hill behind the camp and 
were reworded wtth stunning views of 
steppes and sloping hills stretching as far 
as the eye can see. 
dotted with, gers (real 
ones, not tourist huts) 
and crisscrossed with 
dirt pathways tra¬ 
versed by horses and 
Russian four-wheel- 
drive vehicles, the 
j country's two main 
1 modes of 

transportation. 

After, two days in 
the countryside, we 
shifted our base to 
Ulan Bator's twin- 
towered Bayangol 
Hotel, easing life a bit. 
The hotel has three 
restaurants, one on the 
main floor that was 
marked by slow ser¬ 
vice and uninspired 
food. But the two 
small restaurants in 
the towers were much 
better, quicker ser¬ 
vice. more . reliable 
quality and an inti- 
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A father trains his son for Mongolia ”s 
Fisher. 

mate European atmosphere. 

There are other equally satisfying spots 
around town. The White House Hotel has a 
restaurant on the first floor and an English 
pub-style jazz club and bar upstairs. The 
Capital, owned by a woman from Came¬ 
roon. serves a mix of African and Conti¬ 
nental dishes. 

We spent one day sightseeing in the cap¬ 
ital. The national Museum of Fine Arts 
was limited but pleasant, with some nice 
examples of Mongolian. pataljtt|gs and 
sculpture going back several centuries. The 
Gandari Buddhist monastery.and the Bogd 
Khan Palace, home of the last khan, were 
subtly intriguing, enhanced, oddly enough, 
by theirdown-ai-Lhe-heels condition. - 
It was horses that formed-the trip's most ’ 
memorable moments. In many cultures, ' 
traditions are sustained as relics, marketed 
examples of the way things once were. 
There's a touch of that in Uw librae races 
of Naadam too. But in a t&MFwhere half 
the country still leads semi-nomadic 
lives—following hands of sheep, goats, cat¬ 
tle and yaks—a cross-country race repre¬ 
sents skills .sdll nurtured for use; not. for ; 
nostalgia. .. ... 


Nadaam festival race. Photo by Gail ' 

It is a harsh race:. From the stniy there is 
jostling and flailing of whips, stumbli£j 
and occasional falls. During' the Tsree&sjk 
about 20 horses.died .from the heat-r-oyer 
100 degrees in . midafternoon—and scores 
of young riders suffered injuries, though it 
was not clear that any were serious. 

The-view from the finish line is intense. 
In the distance a-thin cloud of dust appears 
on the horizon, then grows as the pack 
moves closer, - hooves- pounding , die turf 
with a distant rumble. The pace car—e 
..Russian vehicle—bounces over the ridge 
first, careening wildly.-quickly fbllowed.by 
the horses, spread out at 'intervals of sev¬ 
eral yards. 

, As the lead horses near the finish line, 
the growing thunder of hooves merge* 
with the cheers of the crowd, several thou¬ 
sand strong now. The winning rider,, who 
looks to be about 8 yearn old, flashes 
aposs the line standing high in his stirrups, 
nght hand triumphantly pumping above his . 
head before he is. swallowed-by the crowd 
arrayed In a semicircle beyond the fi^ 1 

It is a magical, and timeless, moment-* 
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